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- 1985-86 budget 





Double challenge faces administration 


By KEN WHITTINGHAM & 
BARBARA VERITY 


Part Two 

Last week, in the first part of a background in- 
terview about Concordia’s 1985-86 budget, Vice- 
Rector (Institutional Relations and 
Finance)Monique Jéréme-Forget described the 
double challenge facing Concordia’s senior ad- 
ministration: to obtain additional funding from the 
Québec Government and to significantly reduce in- 
ternal costs. Today, in part two, Dr. Jéréme-Forget 
outlines the likely implications of this cost- 
reduction process - what she terms “‘downsizing the 
institution. ”’ 

resenting a balanced budget this year was a desirable 

PP goal, but the consequences were considered too 

draconian for Concordia’s long-term health.’’ That 

is the way Vice-Rector (Institutional Relations & Finance) 

Monique Jéréme-Forget explains the decision taken by the 

Board of Governors on November 19th to approve a budget 
with a deficit of $10 million for 1985-86. 

‘“‘When the Governors originally asked the administration 
to implement a balanced budget, they did so believing that 
Concordia’s projected deficit for 1985-86 would be con- 
siderably less - almost $5 million less, in fact - than it turned 
out to be. 

“‘When the real figures became known it was shown that 
the only way to bring about a balanced budget would be im- 
mediate and massive layoffs (letting go more than 100 non- 
academic staffers with ‘unsecured positions’), and 
significantly reduced salaries (as much as a 22% rollback for 
everyone). 

“*It seems to me that would have been a pretty arbitrary and 
non-productive way to proceed; one that doesn’t show very 
much imagination or creativity,’’ she told The THURSDAY 
REPORT. 

In the formal submission presented to the Governors, the 
senior administration went even further. ‘‘The Rector and the 
Vice-Rectors,’’ the document said, ‘‘feel that such policies 
would have disastrous and irreparable consequences on the 
University and ought not to be considered further.”’ 

What was presented, instead, were three options outlining 
various courses of action. ‘‘Each option was, in my opinion, 
realistic,’ Jéréme-Forget said, ‘‘and in keeping with the 
potential of this University (i) to manage its limited resources 
efficiently, and (ii) to manage them in such a way that the in- 
terests of the academic mission of the institution are pro- 
tected. 

‘‘Anyone can prepare’a budget based on straight figures, 
but you can’t perform that sort of exercise working in a 
vacuum. You have to understand your organization, and, in 
our case, see how it compares to its sister institutions in 
Québec.”’ 

The option the Governors finally settled on was an 
operating budget of $124.3 million, up $9.7 million from last 
year, with a deficit of $10 million (see the Nov 29/85 issue of 
the TTR). Unless any additional assistance comes from 
Québec City, the accumulated deficit by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year could climb to the $30 million mark. 

‘‘What they (the Governors) have done is to give the senior 
administration an overall direction to follow - a set of 
guidelines about the type of deficit they are willing to en- 
visage,’’ Jéréme-Forget said. ‘‘Now it is up to the Rector and 
the Vice-Rectors, after consultation, to decide how to 
distribute the resources at hand.”’ 

The budget exercise has been the principal preoccupation 
of Concordia’s newest Vice-Rector during her first months in 





office. Information sessions about the general state of Con- 
cordia’s finances were held for Senate and CUFA (the Con- 
cordia University Faculty Association) prior to the Governors 
adopting the budget package. In the case of all three groups, 
it was the first time such a detailed explanation has been pro- 
vided to document the causes of Concordia’s chronic under- 
funding. 

“Why we have the deficit we do’’ - what Jéréme-Forget 
calls ‘the budget’s historical perspective’ - is the result of 
underfunding on the part of the Québec government.”’ 

During the past three government indexation has provided 
18% in extra revenues for Concordia, but every cent of those 
additional funds has been eaten up by salary increases for 
academic and non-academic staff. In addition, the govern- 
ment reduced the size of the grants provided before indexa- 
tion by two per cent during each of the past four years. 

‘‘Because Concordia was already receiving smaller grants 
per student than any other University in Québec, the reduc- 
tions hit us much harder. In terms of real dollars, the reduc- 
tions during that four-year period amounted to more than $15 
million - more than enough to wipe out the accumulated 
deficit we had built up before this year. 

‘“‘The manoeuvering room open to the University ad- 
ministration is extremely limited,’’ Jér6me-Forget added. 
‘“‘We obviously have no control over inflation; provincial 
Operating grants account for almost 85 per cent of our 
budget, yet that base budget (the per-capita grants) has been 
shown time and again to be completely unrealistic. On top of 
everything else the government dictates what salaries we have 
to pay, regardless of whether we have the funds to pay 
them.”’ 

What then, is the solution to Concordia’s financial pro- 
blems? 

“‘Simply put,’’ Jér6me-Forget said, ‘‘we have to head slow- 
ly towards increases in revenues on the one hand, and 
downsizing, in terms of expenses, on the other.”’ 

“‘On the first point, all we are asking is to be treated fairly, 
to be treated as an equal along with our sister institutions.”’ 

Her plans to carry out the second point - the gradual reduc- 
tion in Concordia’s overall size - are closely tied to Jéréme- 
Forget’s views about the need for a meaningful career 
development program at Concordia. ‘‘When I arrived in July, 
I made it clear that such a program would be one of my top 
priorities. In the months since the realities imposed by our 
financial problems have made better career planning all the 
more important to implement. 

“‘There’s no doubt that society fully backs the need for 
education- and postsecondary education in particular. But in- 
creasingly the public is asking if the resources allotted to 
universities are as well managed and effective as they could 
be. Are funds earmarked for education really being spent on 
educational services? 

“‘To answer that question with any degree of certainty we 
are going to have to reassess every single unit at Concordia. 
Part of that process will entail relying at times on temporary 
outside expertise for advice about how best to reach our ob- 
jectives. 

‘‘We are also going to have to decide what direction this in- 
stitution is going to take. We have to adopt a strategic plann- 
ing process that is reviewed yearly and adjusted, if necessary, 
to meet our priorities. 

“T’m not interested in making tiny cuts here, there and 
everywhere - things like no longer washing the windows, for 
example. All that does is make the quality of the working en- 
vironment unbearable. Those days are behind us. 


(See “‘Budget’’ on page 18) 








Letters 


The Thursday Report 
welcomes letters to the editor. 
To assure enough space for all 
letters, however, they must be 
no longer than 500 words. Any 
submissions longer than that 
will be condensed by the 





- editor. All letters must be sign- 


ed. 
The deadline is 3 p.m. the 
Monday before publication. 
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To the Editor: 

I would like to express my 
gratitude to CUNASA for our 
January 3rd holiday and to 
those of you who had the 
courage to sign the petition. 

Happy un-interrupted 
holidays! 

Yours truly, 
G.W. Gwinnett 
Concordia Mail Services 


cee 


(The following letter has been 
sent to Rev. Aloysius Graham, 
Secretary of the Board of 
Governors.) 

On the Day of Protest 
against Apartheid in South 
Africa, the students and facul- 
ty of Liberal Arts College 
decided to convey their views 
on divestment in South Africa 
directly to the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

We believe that a University 
has a particular responsibility 
to behave in ways that are con- 
sistent with the ideals of 
justice and freedom. Whatever 
the inconvenience that may 
result from principled action, 
we feel that immediate steps 
must be taken to bear witness 
to our revulsion to racism 
wherever it occurs. 

We urge you to take im- 
mediate action to divest the 
University of any investments 
in banks or corporations 
which do business with the 
Government of South Africa 
or its agencies. 

Enclosed you will find the 
signatures of virtually all of 
the students and faculty of the 
College supporting the views 
outlined above. We request 
that you bring these petitions 
to the attention of all members 
of the Board prior to the next 
meeting. 

Harvey Shulman 
Principal 

Liberal Arts College - 
David Kahane 


President 
Liberal Arts Student Society 


Shore to head campus Chaplains 


mne Shore, a 
A Chaplain in Cam- 
pus Ministry at 
Concordia, has been elected 
National Coordinator for 
Catholic University Chaplains 
by her peers, the Canadian 
University Chaplains. Her ap- 
pointment, which begins next 
summer, was approved by the 
Catholic Bishops at their re- 
cent plenary session in Ot- 
tawa. 

Shore, who has been 
Chaplain at Concordia for the 
past seven years, will head the 
90 English-speaking Catholic 
Chaplains in universities and 
colleges across Canada. 

‘*1’m really excited about it. 
It’s a challenging opportunity 


and the kind of work that I 
like to do’’ she says. Shore 
looks forward to working with 
people in education in the 
small towns and large cities 
across the country. Her office 
will be located in Montreal: 
however, the place has not yet 
been determined. 


Her election marks the first 
time a Concordia Chaplain 


has been named to this full- . | 
time position, which began in < 


1980. Concordia Chaplain 
Bob Nagy held the position in 
the 1970s, when it was part- 
time. 

Shore’s appointment lasts 
three years and has a possible 
two year renewal. 


Winston Cross, 






Anne Shore 


Student killed in car collision 





Denise Beaudet 


wenty-one-year-old 
T psychology major 

Denise Beaudet was 
killed last Thursday night, 
November 29, in a head-on car 
collision on her way home 
after playing in that night’s 
hockey game against Bishop’s 
University. 

Denise was in her second 
year with the team. She was 
the leading goal scorer last 
year, and was co-captain for 
the 1985-86 season. 

Teammate Michéle Lefeb- 
vre was also injured in the col- 
lision, but she is in satisfactory 








Lobbying Effort Ends On High Note: ‘‘Stingers”’ 
Meet Bourassa & Johnson 





A hearty band of Concordia supporters braved the cold 
Saturday morning to Stage an impromptu demonstration out- 
side the Fort Street offices of Radio Station CJAD. The 
group was there to confront (then) Premier Pierre Marc 


Johnson and current leaders were at the station to participate 
in the English-language radio debate organized by CJAD. 
The Concordia group’s perseverance eventually paid off. 
Both party leaders spent a few moments talking to the 


demonstrators about Concordia’s funding problems, and 
both were given documentation about the University’s two- 
week long lobbying effort to raise public consciousness about 
the funding issue. Included in the photo above are student, 
faculty and non-academic staff representatives. 


condition. 

The two hockey players 
were riding along Highway 2 & 
20 on their way home to 
Dorion when their car was 
struck head-on. Police are 
questioning the driver of the 
other automobile involved in 
the accident. No decision has 
been made whether criminal 
charges will be laid. 


A service for Denise will be 


held today at 12:05 p.m. in the 


Loyola Chapel. Her parents, 
two sisters and a brother will 
be in attendance. 
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Studies, has been elected Vice-Chairman (Research) 

of the newly formed Canadian Construction 
Research Board (CCRB). The CCRB consists of 22 members 
from government, industry and universities, 10 of which are 
on the Executive. The main objective of the CCRB is to 
develop ways and means of maintaining the construction in- 
dustry at the cutting edge of technology...Assist. Prof. Kwok 
Chan of Applied Social Science spoke as one of three 
panelists in a symposium on ‘‘The Ghetto in Montreal’’. The 
event was held in the Monchanin Cross-Cultural Centre on 
November 15. Chan will also be speaking on Dec. 5 and 6 toa 
Symposium on ‘‘Police and Minorities in Montreal’’ spon- 
sored by the Centre for Research-Action on Race Relations. 
His presentation will cover the following issues: community 
relations and the MUC Police Department; ethnic relations 
units in a multicultural society; and crime prevention in a 
multicultural milieu... 
This month’s issue of Forces will focus on Québec cultural 
communities. The author of the profiles on the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese communities is Kwok Chan. 


The Electro-Craft Corporation has donated $64,000 in high 
performance servo amplifiers to the Electrical Engineering 
Department. These amplifiers, specifically developed for fac- 
tory automation, will be used for teaching and research in the 
Power Electronics group which consists S. Abiri, Assoc. 
Prof. J.F. Lindsay, Assoc. Prof. Mohammed Rashid and 
Assoc. Prof. Phivous Ziogas... 

Retired Geography professor, Donald Fraser, has received 
a grant to work on a new book about Canadians on the Sear- 
chlight Squadrons in World War II. He is doing research in 
the UK and Ottawa for the book...Prof. David Ketterer, 
Department of English, presented a paper entitled 
“**Professor Baffin’s Adventures’ by Max Adeler: The Source 
of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court’? at the 83rd 
Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, which was held Nov. 8 to 10 at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz. 


D r. Paul Fazio, Director of the Centre for Building 











G.D. Webb, AV ° 
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Sister Prudence Allen, a Philosophy professor at Concordia, 
seen above at the right, had her book, ‘‘The Aristotelian 
Revolution’’, published recently by Eden Press in Montreal. 
With her is Sherri Clarkson, co-owner of Eden Press, and a 
former student of Allen’s. 


Book studies sex identity 
in Western philosophy 


Susan Gray 
he Aristotelian 
TT Revonition, which 
represents eight years 
of devoted work on the part of 
Sister Prudence Allen, an 
Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, was released this 
fall and is currently in most 
Montreal bookstores. As the 
book is the first systematic 
study of sex identity in 
Western philosophy, it will be 
of invaluable use to scholars, 
especially those with an in- 
terest in Women’s Studies. 
Allen’s study of sex identity 
focuses on the comparison 
between female and male iden- 
tity in philosophy during the 
period from the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers to 1250, the year 
Aristotelian philosophy began 
to dominate Western Europe. 
Allen began teaching at Sir 
George Williams in 1969 and 
moved to the Loyola campus 
in 1981. Born in New York 
State, she completed her 
undergraduate degree at the 
University of Rochester. Dur- 
ing this degree, she spent one 


year studying at the University 
of Edinburgh. Bypassing her 
M.A., she then went on to 
complete her Ph.D. at Clare- 
mont Graduate School in 
California, where she wrote 
her dissertation on the concept 
of person in Strawson’s In- 
dividuals. During the early 
’70s, Allen wrote several 
papers about the concept of 
women in philosophers, rang- 
ing from Aristotle to Nietzche. 
By 1977, she had decided to at- 
tempt a systematic study of the 
question. While on a sab- 
batical in 1979, Allen began 
full-time work on The 
Aristotelian Revolution with 
the help of a research assistant 
provided by the first of many 
SSHRC grants, which would 
finance her work. 


The study of sex identity 
was central to Western 
philosophy for the first two 
thousand years of its ex- 
istence. The Pre-Socratics set 
up four categories by which 
the question could be examin- 
ed, and following 












Corinna Sobo 





philosophers 


By Francis Whyte 
Vice-Rector, Academic 
oncordia is now at a point in 
G its development where a new 
emphasis must be given to 
planning, particularly in the academic 
sector. Indeed, if we don’t take the 
time now to identify our academic 
philosophy and establish our priorities 
for the future, we may find ourselves 
faced with the necessity to make 
choices for which we are not prepared. 
Concordia has always prided itself on 
being a growing, expanding concern. 
Its history, thus far, reflects this. Now, 
however, at a time when all Québec 
universities are faced with the necessity 
of defining their role and their inter- 
relationships, the time has come to get 
a firmer idea of who we are and who 
we might become. 

Two reports were commissioned a 
few years ago to deal with just this 
issue. Both the Peat Marwick and 
Fahey studies aimed in different ways 
at establishing long-range goals, but a 
concrete planning process did not 
emerge from them for various reasons. 
Much of the Fahey report dealt with 
the question of restructuring the 
University, and, as we know, this 
aspect has now been completed. 





attempted to 


the 11th Century, developed 


person:person 


In this time of severe budgetary con- 
straint, it is easy to draw a quick con- 
clusion and assume that planning is 
some kind of euphemism for more cut- 
ting or for phasing out elements that 
are costly. This is a mistake. Planning 
will indeed have an impact on funding 
as long-range goals will give us a new 
focus and a new assuredness in our 
negotiations with government, but the 
priorities we set must go beyond reac- 
tive measures. They must address the 
on-going concerns of our society in the 
field of higher_education and reflect 
the dynamism of Concordia’s com- 
munity at large. 

This implies that the entire process 
must be a kind of dialogue; a process 
of give and take that works towards 
something coherent and concrete. The 
value of the planning process lies even- 
tually in the common vision of the 
University that comes out of it - not in 
the weight of paper produced. The last 
thing we need is a book containing the 
master plan for the next five years. 
That is to kill the natural dynamism of 
the institution. What we do need are 
overall principles and priorities that 
can be used as the basis of decision- 
making. These will evolve and modify 

(See ‘‘Person’’ on page 17) 





already begun work on a se- 


develop coherent theories of 
sex identity. 

Although Allen does discuss 
specific theories in her book, 
in reality, they are not rigid 
models of thought so much as 
loose guidelines for studying 
specific philosophers and pat- 
terns generated by their work. 
The first philosopher Allen 
identifies with a theory of sex 
unity is Plato. Although his 
thought regarding women and 
men on the cosmic level shows 
women’s inferiority to men, he 
believed that on the most im- 
portant level, the worldly 
level, they possessed the same 
potential. The fact that Plato 
had within his philosophy two 
different ideas about women is 
reflective of tendencies among 
other philosophers as well. 
Allen does not see these 
tendencies as_ necessarily 
negative but rather indicative 
of the philosopher . groping 
towards a deeper understan- 
ding of the sex identity issue. 

Aristotle was the first 
philosopher to argue for sex 
polarity in a systematic way. 
This theory describes women 
and men as distinctly different 
beings and women as _ in- 
ferior by nature. 

Hildegard of Bingen, a 
woman philosopher and 
theologian who lived during 


the first systematic theory of 
sex complementarity, which 
states that women and men are 
inherently different but com- 
plementary to each other. 

The theories of sex unity, 
complementarity and polarity 
are the three broad categories 
of sex identity Allen delineates 
in her book, although spinoffs 
from these theories include 
reverse sex polarity and sex 
neutrality. 

Allen hopes that her study 
will bring the question of sex 
identity back into the heart of 
philosophic discourse. She has 


cond book, The Concept of 
Woman: The Cartesian Refor- 
mation, dealing with the 
period from 1250 to 1800. As 
next year is a sabbatical leave, 
Allen hopes to finish the first 
draft of her second book then. 

Thanks for the work already 
completed go to Wendy 
Knechtel, Reference Super- 
visor at Vanier library in- 
terlibrary loans, Audrey 
Williams, Director of 
Research Services, and Sherri 
Clarkson, owner of Eden 
Press and former student of 
Allen’s. 


ARE YOU 
CONCERNED 
WITH THE 

_ STATE OF 
THE WORLD? 


Capital punishment? The 
status of women? The threat 
to peace? To the environment? 
The implication of astro- 
physics? 


We consider all these things, 
and many other problems of 
concern to us and our 
children. 


Come and visit with us any 
Sunday at 11 a.m. You don’t 
have to agree with the opi- 
nions expressed — but you 
may find it interesting. 


Unitarian Church of Montréal 
Sherbrooke St. West at 

Simpson 
935-1522 
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Two theatre productions opening in December 


by David Winch 


lice Underground and 
A Antigone are two 
plays which the Con- 
cordia Theatre Department 
has selected to present in 
December. Both plays are 
adaptations of works that 
have long been part of the 
world theatrical repertory. 
However, both Antigone and 
Alice Underground are 
adapted at Concordia in ways 
which make these productions 
quite distinct theatrically. 

Alice Underground is an in- 
terpretation of Lewis Carroll’s 
classic, Alice in Wonderland. 
The play, which will be 
presented in the Chameleon 
Studio at Loyola (from Dec. 
10 to 14 at 8 pm; and Dec. 11, 
12; 14—and <5: -at--2—pm); 
presents the familiar story of 
Alice, while at the same time 
satirizing some of the critical 
material written about this 
famous children’s book. 

The structure of the play, 
underlines director Gerry 
Gross, is built on a plot featur- 
ing the trial of the Knave of 
Hearts. Alice testifies that the 
Knave ‘‘stole the tarts’’, citing 
as evidence the fact that she 
had read about it in a book. 

Gross underlines, moreover, 
that he has tried to create 
characters who are “a little 
more elaborate’’ than in the 
original Alice, characters who 
can comment on themselves 
somewhat more. An example, 
says Gross, is the Executioner, 
a minor character in Carroll’s 
work, who is here ‘‘allowed to 
develop her personality as a 
critic?” 

However, Gross is _ par- 
ticularly eager to emphasize 
the ‘‘dream quality’? of Alice 
Underground, which he feels 
is accentuated by some very 
distinctive design and costum- 
ing work. 

Concludes Gross: ‘‘We 
hope people have fun with this 
production; it remains a work 
which is for adults, but not 
really...’’ 

eee 

Antigone, the classic 
tragedy first written by 
Sophocles and subsequently 
re-interpreted by dramatists 
such as Bertolt Brecht and 
Jean Anouilh, will be per- 
formed at the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre in the Hall building 
from Dec. 3 to 8 and Dec. 12 
to 14 at 8 pm, with matinees 
on Dec. 5, 11 and 12. 

Felix Mirbt, a professional 
and guest director best known 


for his use of masks, actors 
and puppets in productions of 
The Dream Play, Le Songe, 
Woyzeck, and Happy End, 
takes an innovative approach 
to the play, following the 
tragedy of Antigone in three 
parallel modes. 

‘Felix Mirbt has created a 
version of Antigone for to- 
day,’’ says Philip Spensley, a 
Theatre Department faculty 


by Patricia Willoughby 


W ork is worship,’’ 





states Mahesh 
lecturer 


Sharma, special 
in Quantitative 
Methods in the Faculty of 


Commerce and Administra- . 


tion. He is highly conscious 
of the fact that he is helping 
to train future generations 
of Canadians and instilling 
in them a positive attitude 
before they step into in- 
dustry. 


Teaching 
Awards 


Fourteen Concordia 
University faculty members 
were presented with John 
W. O’Brien Anniversary 
Distinguished Teaching 
Awards during convocation 
in June. In this weekly 
series of The Thursday 
Report, the award-winning 
faculty reflect’ on their 
teaching methods. 





Appointed to 
Research Council 
A paolo Sassano, 
Geology, has been 


appointed to the National 
Research Council of Canada. 
A graduate of the University 
of Alberta (Ph.D. in 
Economic Geology) and the 
Universita degli Studi di 
Milano, Italy (Doctorate in 
Geological Science), he has ex- 
tensive geological research and 
field work experience and has 
published numerous articles 
and papers. He specializes in 
economic geology and mineral 


ssoc. Prof. Giam- 


deposits. 
The National Research 
Council is an independent 


research agency established by 
Parliament in 1916 to under- 
take, assist and promote scien- 
tific and industrial research. 


member.’’ He works off a 
script, not in a script. So, the 
theme of the play, which is the 
element of protest - defying 
man-made law to remain true 
to the spirit of the law - is 
made more vivid for today, 
for now.”’ 


Spensley underlines that the 
theatrical skills required to 
adapt this version of Antigone 


Sense of mission 


This sense of mission is 
sustaining him in the face of 
the devastating loss of his 
wife, two daughters and 
mother-in-law in last June’s 
crash of an Air India jet off 
the coast of Ireland. ‘‘I 
treat my students as I treat 
my kids,’’ he says. 

A native of New Delhi, 
he worked in the Defense 
Ministry while studying for 
his undergraduate degree as 
a private student. He had to 
seek out the guidance he 
needed, and this experience 
shaped his personal 
philosophy towards 
teaching. Emigrating to 
Montreal in 1966, he work- 
ed full-time in an Engineer- 
ing firm and attended 
McGill at night. He earned 
four post-graduate degrees 
and diplomas. 

Sharma views teaching as 
a type of devotion and tries 
to guide students as much 
as he can. He makes a point 





are considerable. Mirbt makes 
use of masks and totemic im- 
ages, while developing An- 
tigone’s themes in_ three 
‘‘parallel modes’’: militaristic, 
classic/ historical, and 
‘‘off-the-wall’’. Working 
around the established 
characters with these inter- 
pretations proves to be a dif- 
ficult work of theatre: just 16 
pages of script gives two hours 


part of teaching 


Charles Bélanger, 


Mahesh Sharma 


of being available to 
students who feel free to 
call him at home, and en- 
courages them to bring in 
problems. His late wife 
understood his strong com- 
mitment to his students and 


Among this year’s graduate fellowship winners was Brigitte Thomas, a former Concordia stu- 


of performance. And, adds 
Spensley, the lighting concepts 
and costuming for Concor- 
dia’s Antigone are equally in- 
novative. 


Tickets for both Antigone 
and Alice Underground are 
available by calling 848-4747 
(1-5 pm) or 848-4742 (6-9 pm). 
Admission is $5; Students and 
senior citizens $3. 


accepted it. 

He gets a lot of satisfac- 
tion out of teaching Quan- 
titative Methods which, he 
believes, are essential 
because they shape the 
mind into a business frame 
and teach analyzing skills. 
“Teaching is the primary 
product of a university,’’ he 
says. Research is important, 
he allows, but it is secon- 
dary to teaching because 
only a small number of 
students go beyond the 
undergraduate level. He 
likes teaching both 
undergraduate and 
graduate courses. Though 
the material is the same, a 
practical approach is need- 
ed for undergraduate 
students who will go 
Straight into industry. 
Graduate students, on the 
other hand, require 
theoretical material since 
they work more in- 
dependently. 





dent, who won the 1985-86 Royal Trust Scholarship. Presenting her with the award is Stephen 
Harris, Royal Trust representative. 





Brian McNeil, AV 
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Retiring administrator ponders Concordia’s future 


by David Winch 


Cc oncordia 


*“constantly 

ty, in order not to lose its way 
in the 1980s and 1990s, argues 
Michael Sheldon, retiring 
university administrator. And 
this identity, argues Sheldon, 
is tied up in three basic 
characteristics. 

“T think most important is 
Concordia’s status as a Mon- 
treal university,’’ reflects 
Sheldon, in his Bishop Street 
offices. ‘‘Concordia is fun- 
damentally a Montreal institu- 
tion, distinct from say McGill, 


must 
re- 


Michael Sheldon 


which might define itself as a 
Canadian university.’ 

In serving the Anglo com- 
munity | of Montreal, 
moreover, Concordia has to 
be very aware of its roots in 
community services, argues 
the former executive assistant 
to Rector John O’Brien. 

“‘Concordia, at least the Sir 
George part of the university, 
was born out of the night- 
school programs of the YM- 
CA, and its core clientele has 
always been made up of part- 
time and mature students. 
This clientele has to be con- 
stantly re-emphasized, 
especially in times of tight fun- 
ding, when there is a danger 
that graduate and research 
faculties will get the lion’s 
share of new funding.”’ 

Sheldon underlines that this 
“*battle’’ between the universi- 
ty’s research faculties and its 
duty to part-time and working 
students is sublimated during 
periods of increasing funding. 
However, it could crop up 
repeatedly in the next few 
years, as the _ university’s 
clientele continues to change. 

‘By the year 2000, I suspect 
that there will be a drop in the 


emphasize’’ its identi-, 





Word has just been 
received of the sudden 
death of Michael Sheldon’s 
wife, Mimi, on Monday, 
Dec. 2. Sincere sympathy is 
extended by the Concordia 
community to Michael 


Sheldon and his family. 

| Donations can be sent in 
Mimi Sheldon’s name, care 
of The Montreal Children’s 
Hospital Foundation, 2300 


Tupper Street, Montreal, 
Québec, H3H 1P3. 





number of ‘normal’ students, 
but continued growth in the 
number of mature students, 
very often students in the 30s, 
40s — or 70s — who are com- 
ing back to school for their 
own interest.’’ 

Finally, Sheldon — an 
Alliance-Québec activist — 
emphasizes Concordia’s status 
as an English Québec institu- 
tion: ‘‘The university reflects 
the Anglo community here, 


~ and of course that community 


is changing dramatically.’’ 

But despite all the decisions 
which the university as a whole 
has to make over the next few 
years, Sheldon sees no great 
need for complicated planning 
procedures. In fact, the retir- 
ing administrator uses a large 
dose of irony when describing 
Concordia’s decision-making 
style. 

‘The value of formal plann- 
ing, I am convinced, is about 
zero,”’ he smiles. ‘‘It is largely 
a way of keeping the Deans 
happy. The University, if we 
see it as a ship, is able to turn 
itself. The changes cannot be 
planned; they must evolve 


from what the community re- 
quires.”’ 

If the university/ship 
analogy is maintained, then 
Sheldon has a somewhat- 
Platonic vision of several cap- 
tains fighting over the helm. 

‘*T think what has struck me 
most, especially coming from 
a career outside the universi- 
ty,’’ reflects Sheldon, ‘‘is the 
peculiarity of university 
decision-making here. There 
are various hierarchies — the 
university community on the 
one hand, and the deans, rec- 
tors and administrative 
pyramid on the other hand — 
and it is very uncertain just 
how these groups mesh.”’ 

‘*But one of our advantages 

here, I think, has been that we 
have been flexible enough to 
allow entrepreneurship to 
make things happen: for ex- 
ample, Serge Losique’s foun- 
ding of the Conservatoire for 
film screenings. I’m not sure 
that there’s the same freedom 
to ‘make things happen’ at 
McGill.’’ 
Sheldon’s Concordia career 
began in 1968 at Sir George 
Williams where he became 
Assistant to the Principal, 
with public relations as his 
main responsibility. Doug 
Clark was the Acting Principal 
at the time, followed six mon- 
ths later by John O’Brien, who 
became Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor. 

By the time Concordia was 
founded, Sheldon’s respon- 
sibilities shifted more to the 
administrative side, and his ti- 
tle became Executive Assistant 
to the Rector, John O’Brien. 


During his 17 years here, 
Sheldon has filled many roles: 
He helped found the Mature 
Students Centre, wrote the 
University’s submission to the 
Jean Commission on Adult 
Education, and helped bring 
in the post of Ombudsman. 
He has also been Chairman of 
the Supervisory Board of the 
Code of Conduct. The author 
of several novels, Sheldon has 
also taught composition and 
creative writing at Concordia. 

Before coming to the 
University, Sheldon worked in 
the British intelligence corps 
during World War II, doing 
propaganda on a freedom sta- 
tion. He came to Canada in 
1948 and worked at Bell 
Telephone, CBC Radio Inter- 
national and Bishop’s Univer- 
sity. 

“I’m pleased I’ve had a 
number of different places to 





work at.’’ he says. He’s glad 
too that many of those years 
were in a university environ- 
ment, which he describes as 
being much more relaxed than 
the business world. During a 
brief period at the Bank of 
Montreal, he remembers being 
told not to wear a cardignan 
because it.was too informal. 


Sheldon will be leaving Con- 
cordia in his current position 
as Special Assistant, Vice- 
Rector, Services, at the end of 
December. He looks forward 
to doing freelance writing as 
well as translations from 
French to English, and he has 
a new novel in mind. He also 
plans to continue his involve- 
ment in Alliance Québec. His 
interest in collecting antiques 
will also be pursued as well as 
time spent at his cottage in 
Vermont. 


CUSA looks back on pre-election events 


by Susan Gray 


he Concordia Stinger 
ar Squad, composed of 

nine students, was 
organized to ensure that the 
political candidates in Concor- 
dia’s ridings were made fully 
aware of Concordia’s pressing 
financial concerns. The 
Stinger Squad pursued the 
NDG candidates to _ their 
meeting in Rosedale Church 
on the evening of November 
20. As they buzzed around, 
they were joined by eight other 
Concordians. All then posed 
One question each to the can- 
didates about Concordia. The 
collective effort resulted in 
Reed Scowen, Liberal can- 
didate from NDG, making a 
public pledge in a Gazette arti- 


cle of November 25 to increase 
Concordia’s funding if he is 
elected. 

On other. creative fronts, 
CUSA wrote a new version of 
‘“God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen’”’ aptly entitled, 
““God Rest Our University’’, 
and submitted the tune to a 
CHOM contest for the most 
bizarre song. The first verse 
goes like this... 

God rest our dear Concordia 
It died for lack of cash 

We couldn’t pay our bills one 
year 

Our costs, we had to slash 


So out the window went our 
profs, 
Our books we had to trash 


REFRAIN 


Oh tidings of government 
restraint 

That’s our complaint, 

Oh tidings of government 
restraint. 


The CUSA VP’s feelings 
about the pre-election cam- 
paign activities vary from 
satisfaction with the ‘‘passive 
support’’ provided by students 
wearing buttons and on to 
frustration at the lack of 
students attending the address 
given by the Liberal Education 
Critic, Claude Ryan, and the 
debates with candidates from 
the St. Louis and NDG 
ridings. The VPs were also 
upset at the striking absence of 
Jacques Chagnon, the PQ can- 
didate for St. Louis during 
that debate and the absence of 


the Higher Education 
Minister, Jean-Guy Rodrique 
and of the premier himself. 


Peter Wheeland, CUSA 
Communications VP, _ be- 
moans the fact that Concordia 
students only seem to get 
worked up when events reach 
a crisis level, mentioning 1981, 
the first year of drastic univer- 
sity cutbacks, as the last year 
students here protested 
government policies with 
vigour. In order to avoid a 
situation where drastic cuts are 
made to University programs 
in the near future, CUSA is in- 
viting representatives from 
ANEQ and RAU, the two ma- 
jor Quebec student association 
federations to a meeting here 
on January 18 and 19. 


Charles Bélanger, AV 
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Research synthesizing new solid electrolytes 


by Janice Hamilton 
n interdepartmental 
A team of Concordia 
researchers who are 
working on developing new 
materials that can be used as 
catalysts in chemical reactions 
or that show potential for the 
electronics industry was 
recently awarded a five-year, 
$1.3 million Québec govern- 
ment grant. This grant will 
allow the University to hire 
four key research professors, 
and 12 graduate students and 
open new labs in the areas of 
solid state electronics, elec- 
trochemistry and laser spec- 
troscopy. 

Dr. Georges Denes, a 
University Research Fellow, is 
a member of this research 
group in second generation 
materials, and his work helps 
form the backbone of Concor- 
dia’s strength in inorganic 
solid state chemistry. 

Only 10 or 20 years ago, 
very little was known about 
ionic conductors — solid com- 
pounds that conduct electricity 
when the positive and negative 
ions move around. Today, 
ionic conductors are a subject 
of growing interest, and 
chemist Georges Denes is syn- 
thesizing new solid electrolytes 
and studying their structure 
and characteristics. 

Solid electrolytes are so new 
that their potential applica- 
tions are mostly in the early 
development stages, but solid- 
state batteries for heart 
pacemakers are already on the 
market. Chemical sensors us- 
ing ionic conductors are built 
into car exhaust systems to 
sense the presence of oxygen 


and to control the carburetor. 


to increase gas mileage and 
limit pollution. Other uses, 


by Joseph Kaleff 


such as in high-temperature 
fuel cells, solid-state lasers and 
solid-state car batteries that 
should store two to five times 
as much energy as conven- 
tional lead-acid batteries are 
also being developed. 

Denes, however, 
is not as interested in the uses 
of solid ionic conductors as he 
is in the basics of what they are 
and under what conditions 
they function best. 

In metallic conductors, elec- 
tricity is conducted by moving 
electrons. Ions can act as con- 
ductors in solutions such as 
sodium chloride in water, but 
scientists didn’t realize they 
could do the same thing in 
solids. Although the famous 
English chemist and physicist 
Michael Faraday reported in 
1834 that solid lead fluoride 
conducted electricity when it 
was red-hot, he could not ex- 
plain why, and his finding was 
virtually ignored. 

Around 1910, a German 
chemist showed that it was the 
positive silver ions in silver 
iodine that made this material 
a good conductor, but it 
wasn’t until the 1960s that 
chemists began to discover 
more and more ionic conduc- 
tors and realize they could 
have some important applica- 
tions. 

At the molecular level, ionic 
conductors are structured as a 
crystal lattice, each ion being 
in a fixed state. But there are 
defects and vacancies in the 
structure, and when the com- 
pound is heated, some of the 
ions jump into the empty sites. 
Because of this rapid motion, 
the material conducts a cur- 
rent. In some cases, such as 
silver iodine, it is the positive 
silver ion that moves, while in 


A team of researchers is working in inorganic solid state chemistry, having received a govern- 


Sa oe 





ment grant recently. Above left to right are students Korzior Tam and Juanita Parris with Dr. 
Georges Denes, a University Research Fellow. 


the case of lead difluoride, the 
negative fluoride ion jumps 
around. 

Most of the materials Denes 
has studied are related to lead 
difluoride, the compound 
observed by Faraday. ‘“‘A few 
years ago, I found a series of 
compounds that have the same 
crystal structure as lead 
difluoride,’’ he explains. 
“They are all ionic conduc- 
tors, although some are better 
than others. é 

“By substituting some of 
the lead with tin, we can in- 


ABOUT SENIORS 


crease the conductivity by two 
or three orders of magnitude 
because the crystal structure 
gets distorted in some ways.”’ 
Besides lead tin difluoride, 
Denes is also currently work- 
ing on barium tin bifluoride 
and other combinations of 
fluorides. 

Denes ended up in this field 
almost by accident. He began 
studying the crystal structure 
of tin difluoride 11 years ago 
for his PhD. thesis at the 
University of Rennes, France, 
choosing this material simply 


elected a new executive for the 1985/86 year. Willie 

Schiff, its longtime president and founder, withdrew 
as an active member of the Executive. He was awarded the 
lifelong honorary membership — presidency of the club. The 
position of honorary membership — presidency and 
honorary membership were instituted by Amendments to the 
Constitution of the Sparklers of Concordia Club. 

The Seniors showed their appreciation for Willie Schiff and 
his work. He followed courses since 1970 at Concordia in 
Philosophy, Religion and Literature. He initiated the in- 
troduction of a reduced fee for Independent Students over 65 
years and the idea that seniors could attend coursés on a non- 
credit basis. He also founded the Sparklers Club to enhance 
the seniors’ social life at the University. 

The Sparklers Club expressed their gratitude, wishing 
Schiff a lengthy and happy life with his wife, Freida. Thomas 


rE he Sparklers of Concordia, the senior students club, 


Davison, the former Vice-President, was elected the new 
President of the Sparklers Club. 
210 Seniors in the Programme 

Since 1983 the study programme for Seniors over 60 was in- 
troduced at the Centre for Mature Students under the direc- 
torship of Prof. Richard Diubaldo, allowing participants to 
take a course without having to write exams or assignments. 
These courses proved to be quite popular and received a good 
response. The programme extends over Arts and Science 
courses, with great interest being shown in History and 
Philosophy. 

For this academic year, already 210 students have 
registered, and more are expected to join in the winter term. 
Problems lie in the limit on the availability of courses for 
seniors, who sometimes are unable to enter the course of their 
choice due to the restricted number of places. Improvements 
should be expected in the future. But still the programme re- 
mains a definite success. ; 





because little was known 
about it. At that time he was 
not interested in ionic conduc- 
tors, mor were there any 
university courses in the sub- 
ject. 

The solid state chemist left 
his native France in 1979 for 
Hamilton’s McMaster Univer- 


sity where he studied the field ~ 


of Massbauer’s spectroscopy, 
a technique of using gamma 
rays to analyze solids. He then 
used this technique to study tin 
difluoride. 

Denes came to Concordia a 
year ago as a Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research 
Council research fellow. With 
this provincial government 
grant, he will not only be able 
to continue his investigation of 
ionic conductors, but will be 
using Mossbauer’s_ spec- 
troscopy to study other 
materials such as the catalysts 
petroleum chemist Prof. Ray- 
mond Le Van Mao _ has 
developed. 

Also, one of the research 
professors to be hired will like- 
ly be an electrochemist with 
the expertise to study Denes’ 
solid electrolytes as well as the 
photo-catalysts being 
developed by Prof. Cooper 
Langford and Prof. Nick Ser- 
pone. 


Charles Bélanger, AV 
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IDEAS 


A column of opinion by 
members of the Concordia community 


hank God — we are 

+ not equally deaf to 
music, blind to beauty 

and equally incompetent in 


solving problems! Thank God - 


— some can not only play the 
flute well, but also write music 
so that our flute players 
should not always play the 
same tune! What would we do 
if we were all equal? What 
kind of.world, what kind of a 


city, and what kind of a 


university we would have if 
democracy were not an ideal, 
but a reality? 

Equal rights imply equal 
obligations. Philosophers are 
not very practical; never- 
theless, they are not necessari- 
ly useless. One of them has 
already reformulated this 
equation of equal rights and 
equal obligations. He said: 
“Du sollst, weil du kannst’’. 
This saying makes obligation 
selective, namely, it makes 
obligation dependent on our 
ability: ‘‘you must, because 


you can.”’ 

Then, who are more 
realistic? Philosophers who 
are aware of inequality among 
men, or politicians, including 
university politicians, who 
take advantage of the myth of 
equality and thus became vic- 
tims of the following paradox: 
They demand the setting up of 
search committees to select a 
Rector, a Vice-Rector or a 
Dean. Then; these same politi- 
cians make the administrators 
chairmen of committees where 
they have less rights than any 
ordinary member. 

Once the mechanism of 
democracy is set in motion, 
the parts — that is, the 
members — are added up to 
outweigh the one who was 
selected on the assumption 
that he has more weight in 
decisions than many together. 
This is what I call the farce of 
democracy. But one may inter- 
ject: Among the committee 
members there may be some 


Terry Fox award won 
by Concordia student 


by John Sobol 
Concordia 
freshman, John 


/ A titoctorsiou. is 


one of this year’s winners of 
the Terry Fox Humanitarian 
Award, which consists of four 
renewable yearly scholarships. 
The award is highly com- 
petitive and open to any stu- 
dent at a post secondary in- 
stitution across Canada. 
Because it is not intended 
specifically for handicapped 
persons, it is all the more 
remarkable that 
Diakogeorgiou was chosen as 
a recipient, since he is blind. 
Like Terry Fox, he is deter- 
mined not to let his handicap 
limit his activities. The very 
fact that he won the award at- 
tests to Diakogeorgiou’s broad 


range of interests. The 
scholarship is awarded on the 
basis of an _ individual’s 
‘‘pursuit of excellence in 
academics, amateur sport, 
fitness, health, community 
service and related 
endeavours’’. 

Diakogeoriou is a 21-year- 
old native Montrealer who at- 
tended Montreal West High 
School and Vanier College 
before coming to Concordia. 
While in high school, he was 
president of the Student Coun- 
cil. At Vanier he was elected 
one of two student represen- 
tatives on the Board of Direc- 
tors. He enjoys politics and is 
presently a class rep to the 
Political Science Students’ 
Association. 

Some of the extracurricular 


who outweigh even the one 
who has been selected for his 
excellence. Do not worry! As 
democracy is practised here, 
this could hardly happen. 

Unfortunately, democracy 
always caters to mediocrity. 
Its greatness is negative in the 
sense that it allows the alliance 
of forces against a too visible 
abuse, but the same common 
sense is too mediocre to make 
a positive step ahead. This 
aspect of democracy has 
disastrous consequences for a 
university. It is responsible for 
the stagnation of academic 
life. 

Hence, democracy has to 
adapt itself to the needs of the 
university, because academic 
decisions are qualitative deci- 
sions. It is not by moving the 
second floor to the third floor 
that we improve on a universi- 
ty, however visible the change 
may be. Even a new library, 
however great the need may 
be, will not make the user 
more competent. In academic 
matters, even the judgement 
by one’s peers is no guarantee 
of equity. Two mediocrities do 
not add up to one outstanding. 
Is it the reason for our failure 
to introduce academic 
reforms? Just see what the 
Fahey Report produced, or the 
Committee on Core Cur- 
riculum! A mass of paper! but 
what if administrators lack 


volunteer activities that helped 
Diakogeorgiou win the award 
are: working at the library of 


the Montreal Association for 
the Blind; working with 
children at the same institu- 
tion; working for: the Senior 
Citizen’s Council in NDG; 
writing articles for the Mon- 
treal West Informer; weightlif- 
ting and swimming. 


sound judgement in academic 
matters? At least we would 
bear the consequences. But no 
committee member ever feels 
responsible for bad decisions, 
since committee decisions are 
anonymous. 

Furthermore, what makes a 
committee good is not that its 
members are elected, but that 
its members are competent. 
How often we give up our 
democratic rights of casting a 
ballot for a slate of officials 
proposed for instance to make 
decisions on tenure, promo- 
tion or merit, because we find 
all members equally unfit on 
these committees? (The 
number of votes cast supports 
my argument). In any event, 
academic decisions should 
never be taken by a simple ma- 
jority vote, in the same way as 
promotion or merit should not 
be given to those whose C.V. 
contains the most items. 

It is therefore time to put in 
practice the precept: ‘‘you 
must, because you can’’. If 
university officials have been 
chosen because they can — 
they are able to take proper 
academic decisions — then, we 
must also make them responsi- 
ble for those decisions. But we 
make them responsible only if 
we allow them to make 
academic decisions. By han- 
ding over the academic 
business’ of the university 


Although John is enrolled in 
Political Science, he has decid- 
ed to change to Commerce 
next year. ‘‘I like math but I 
could do without 
philosophy,’’' he says. He 
prefers Loyola to downtown 
as it is closer to home and is a 
nicer campus. 

Diakogeorgiou says the 
facilities available to han- 
dicapped students at Concor- 


totally to elected committees, 
even to Senators, we make 
these decisions anonymous, 
that is, we relieve our ad- 
ministrators of their respon- 
sibility. 

If we want to make the ad- 
ministrators responsible for 
the academic development of a 
university, we have to allow 
them to be involved in 
decision-making, both directly 
and indirectly, for example by 
naming or drafting members 
to committees who are too ab- 
sorbed by their academic work 
and would not allow their 
names to stand for an election, 
or would have no chance to be 
elected anyway, but who, as 
the need arises, would agree to 
sit-on a committee on promo- 
tion or tenure. 

Does my proposal impair 
democracy? It would, if the 
positions of the Rector, Vice- 
Rector or the Dean were 
hereditary. 

Just one more remark on 
total democracy, namely, on 
student representatives. 
Should students not ask 
themselves the embarassing 
question: Do they. represent 
their constituency or do they 
only play the game of a 
defunct democracy buried 
under the rabble of indif- 
ference? 


Ernest Joos 
Department of Philosophy 


dia are very good. ‘‘Last week 
I had an exam ready for me on 
Thursday that had only been 
brought in to be Brailled on 
Tuesday afternoon.’’ 

John Diakogeorgiou is not 
sure what he will do after he 
graduates. ‘‘I may do graduate 
work or go into business.’’ But 
before that he will certainly be 
active both within and without 
the university community. 





Corinna Sobol 
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AUDITORS’ 
REPORT 


The Members of the Corporation, 
Concordia University. 





We have examined the balance sheet of Concordia University 
as at May 31, 1985 and the statements of revenue and ex- 
pense, changes in funds balances and Capital Fund source and 
application of funds for the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stan- 
dards, and accordingly included such tests and other procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


















In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the 
financial position of the University as at May 31, 1985 and the 
results of its operations, the changes in the funds balances and- 
the source and application of the Capital Fund for the year then 
ended in accordance with generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples as set out in Note 1 to the financial statements applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Charette, Fortier, Hawey 
Touche Ross 
Chartered Accountants 
Montreal, Quebec, 
August 2, 1985 


Balance Sheet as at May 31, 1985 


ASSETS 

Operating fund 

Cash 

Accounts receivable (Note 3) 

Due from Province of Quebec (Note 4) 
Inventories (Note 5) 

Deferred charges and prepaid expenses (Note 6) 
Due from Capital Fund 

Accumulated operating deficit 


Capital Fund 

Deposits in trust 

Due from Province of Quebec (Note 4) 

Capital portion of subsidies granted to the University by the Province of Quebec 
Fixed assets (Note 7) 


Restricted Funds 

Marketable securities, at cost (market value $298,128; 1984 — $145,199) 
Accounts receivable (Note 3) 

Due from Operating Fund 


LIABLITIES 

Operating Fund 

Bank indebtedness 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Unearned revenue 

Due to Restricted Funds 


Capital Fund 

Bank loans 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Due to Operating Fund 

Long-term debt (Note 8) 

Capital equity 


Restricted Funds 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Fellowships, scholarships and other funds 
Unexpended research grants 

Accounts held in trust 


5,881,503 
362,086 
41,880,214 
106,917,111 


155,040,914 


311,011 
2,779,561 
13,450,566 


16,541,138 


633,886 
6,826,735 
3,546,465 

13,450,566 


24,457,652 


13,650,600 
284,159 
3,202,561 
41,880,214 
96,023,380 


155,040,914 


152,890 
8,557,250 
5,212,438 
2,618,560 


16,541,138 


$ 88,343 
1,771,119 
10,990,000 
911,233 
1,481,859 
1,423,945 
6,164,761 

$ 22,831,260 


$ 1,660,722 
5,341,194 
31,903,571 
100,511,744 

$ 139,417,231 





$ 187,576 
2,645,910 
11,046,250 
$13,879,736 


$ we 
9,782,819 
2,002,191 
11,046,250 


$ 22,831,260 


$ 14,400,000 
674,111 
1,423,945 
31,903,571 
91,015,604 

$ 139,417,231 


$ 540,136 
5,662,765 
5,298,342 
2,378,493 

$ 13,879,736 
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Statement of Revenue and Expen: 
for the year ended May 31, 1985 


REVENUE 

Unrestricted 

University 
Students’ tuition fees 
Province of Quebec operating grants 
Miscellaneous fees and other income 


Student services 

Schools 
Tuition fees 

Ancillary services 
Bookstores 
Residences and food services 
Printing and reproduction services 
Parking 


Restricted 
Scholarships and fellowships 
Assisted research grants 


Total revenue 


EXPENSE 
Unrestricted 
University 
Academic 
Library 
Registrar 
Computer centre 


Administration 
Operational services 


Student services 
Schools 
Academic and administration 
Ancillary services 
Bookstore 
Residences and food services 
Printing and reproduction services 
Parking 


Restricted 
Scholarships and fellowships 
Assisted research - 


Total expense 


Excess of expense over revenue for the year 

















se Statement of Changes in Funds Balances 
for the year ended May 31, 1985 
SA TE REREAD IT TELL IEE, OTOL EE A TED 
1985 1984 1985 1984 
(restated) OPERATING FUND 
Balance of accumulated operating deficit at June 1 as previously reported $ 5,928,761 $ 2,380,620 
Adjustments to prior year (Note 2) 236,000 (1,214,211) 
As restated 6,164,761 1,166,409 
$ 11,810,441 $ 11,961,227 Excess of expense over revenue for the year : 11,040,742 4,998,352. 
81,642,590 81,268,711 Balance of accumulated operating deficit at May 31 $ 17,205503 § 6,164,761 
1,302,648 2,210,380 ————_—_—_—_— Se 
94,755,679 95,440,318 CAPITAL FUND : 
Balance of capital equity at June 1 as previously reported $ 91,474,604 $ 87,711,818 
merens eecieane Adjustment to prior year (Note 2) (459,000) (154,000) 
- 93,187 As restated 91,015,604 87,557,818 
Fixed assets written off (Note 7) (2,201,519) (2,365,402) 
4,135,525 3,857,527 Library collections financed by the Operating Fund 1,719,002 1,719,121 S 
564,068 542,563 Capital expenditure grants 
1,369,691 1,278,235 From the Province of Quebec 3,958,000 2,910,000 
95,109 74,805 From research projects : 1,532,293 1,194,067 
6,164,393 5 753,130 Interest.portion of subsidies granted to the University by the Province of Quebec nape a # 
466,768 3,597 
—— ee Deduct interest expense 3,443,388 2,582,040 
613,441 692,459 Balance of capital equity at May 31 $ 96023380 $ —_ 91,015,604 
9,945,754 8,851,258 —- Se 
10,559,195 9,543,717 RESTRICTED FUNDS 
Accounts held 
: in trust, fellowships, 
: ca : ee he! scholarships Unexpended 
and other research - 
funds grants 1985 1984 
Balance at June 1 $ 8,041,258 $ 5,298,342 $ 13,339,600 $10,206,940 
$ 65,721,644 $ 61,966,105 Increase 
6,913,501 6,868,827 Donations 2,868,697 - 2,868,697 3,912,567 
3,683,676 3,665,008 Grants 193,990 9,484,032 9,658,022 8,670,144 
4,446,722 3,873,390 Investment income 1,174,363 = 1,174,363 695,970 
80,765,543 76,373,330 Transfers from other funds 239,506 453,818 693,324 419,797 
7.675,108 7,357,603 4,476,556 9,917,850 14,394,406 13,698,478 
17,604,193 16,755,339 
106,044,845 100,486,272 Decrease 
2,673,157 2,426,373 Scholarships, fellowships 
and bursaries awarded 613,441 - 613,441 692,459 
= 109,573 : Student assistance 11,143 - 11,143 (10,632) 
Research expenditures = 9,945,754 9,945,754 8,851,258 
3,997,792 3,818,224 Transfers to other funds a 58,000 58,000. 195,222 
495,763 504,620 Other expenditures 717,420 aaa = 717,420 837,511 
gees =, : 1,342,004 10,003,754 11,345,758 10,565,818 
5,962,899 569,422 yours goa — 
114,680,901 108,661,640 
iain ia Statement of Capital Fund Source and Application of Funds 
___S85 784 ___—, 851,288 for the year ended May 31, 1985 
10,559,195 9,543,717 a I I A I I EA 
125,240,096 118,205,357 1985 188 
Cre Source of funds 
Province of Quebec 
Capital expenditure grant : $ 3,958,000 $ 2,910,000 
$ eae — Long-term debt maturities paid by the Province of Quebec 5,023,357 22,204 
—— —_———— Interest expense paid by the Province of Quebec 3,443,388 2,582,040 
12,424,745 5,514,244 
Library collections financed by the Operating Fund 1,719,002 1,719,121 
Equipment purchased with grants received for research 1,532,293 1,194,067 
Issue of long-term debt 15,000,000 10,000,000 
30,676,040 18,427,432 
Application of funds 
Long-term debt service 
Capital portion, net 5,023,357 22,204 
Interest portion 3,443,388 2,582,040 
8,466,745 2,604,244 
Additions to fixed assets 8,606,886 6,936,943 
Increase in capital portion of subidies granted to the University by the Province of 
Quebec due to the issue of long-term debt 15,000,000 10,000,000 
; 32,073,631 19,541,187 
Net decrease in funds ae 
Represented by 
Increase in deposits in trust $ 4,220,781 $ 1,660,722 
Decrease in due from Province of Quebec (4,979,108) (6,361,608) 
Decrease (increase) in bank loans 749,400 (8,900,000) 
Decrease (increase) in accounts payable and accrued liabilities 389,952 (176,709) 
(Increase) decrease in due to Operating Fund : (1,778,616) 12,663,840 


Net decrease in funds ($ 1,397,591) ($1,113,755) 








Notes to Financial Statements 
May 31, 1985 





1. Summary of significant accounting policies 
The University follows the accounting policies and practices recomended by the Administration and Financial Af- 
fairs Committee of the Conference of Rectors and Principals of Quebec Universities. 
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Fund accounting 

To ensure observance of limitations and restrictions placed on the use of the resources available to the University, 
the accounts are maintained in accordance with the principales of “fund accounting” by which resources for various 
purposes are classified into funds in accordance with activities or objectives specified. 

Restricted gifts, grants, appropriations, endowments, and other restricted resources are accounted for separately in 
the appropriate restricted funds. Such funds may only be utilized in accordance with the purpose established by the 
source of such funds and are in that respect in contrast with operating and capital funds over which the Board of 
Governors retains full control to use in achieving any of its institutional purposes. 


Accrual basis 
Transactions are generally recorded on the accrual basis. 


Revenue and expense 
Tuition fees are recorded as revenue in the financial year in which the course sessions are held. 
Operating grants are accounted for as revenue in the financial year to which they apply. Revisions thereto are ac- 
counted for when they are definitely established. 
Other fees and income, mainly interest earned and computer centre revenue, are recorded as they are earned. 
Academic and other operating expenditures, including library acquisitions, are generally recorded as they are incur- 
red. No provision is made for accumulated holiday and sickness benefits. 


Inventory valuation 
Inventories of bookstore and other materials are valued at the lower cost and net realizable value, cost being deter- 
mined by the retail cost method. Provision is made for slow-moving and obsolete inventories. 


Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses are generally charged to operations in the subsequent year. Improvements 
to leased premises are charged to operations over the terms of the related leases. 


Capital expenditure grants and subsidies 
Capital expenditure grants are accounted for upon Order-in-Council of the Province of Quebec. These grants are 


funded in due course by the issue of long-term debt tobe subsidized from funds voted annually by the legislature of 


the Province of Quebec for this purpose. 
Capital expenditure grants are recorded in the University anil account. The capital portion of subsidies is recogniz- 
ed upon issue of the long-term debt and it is reduced by the capital portion of the annual debt service subsidy. 


Fixed assets 


Fixed assets are valued as follows: 
Land is valued at cost; 
Buildings are initially valued at cost and are revalued every 50 years; 
Building alterations and improvements are capitalized and written off after one year; 
Furniture and equipment is valued at cost and is written off after 15 years; 
The full cost of library acquisitions is charged against revenue of the Operating Fund in the year of purchase on 
an amount equal to the full cost is axles to the value of fixed assets shown in the Capital Fund and credited to 
capital equity; 
Depreciation, other than the above reductions, is not recorded in the accounts; 
Interest is capitalized on real estate yet to be funded by government subsidies. The interest cost is imputed bas- 
ed on the rate of interest in effect on the University’s outstanding bank loans. 


Pensions 
The University has a partly contributory, trusteed and funded pension plan. The current service cost portion is 
charged to operation as incurred. 




















2. Adjustments to prior year 1985 1984 

Operating Fund 

Reduction in 1983-1984 operating grant $ 236,000. $ - 

Change in accounting policy - (547,719) 

Adjustment to operating grant — foreign students’ tuition - (423,000) 

Interest allowed by the government in excess of amount recorded - (243,492) 
$ 236,000 (§ — 1,214,211) 

Capital Fund 

Capital grant pveatded 4 in excess of amounts allowed by Order-in-Council ($ 459,000) ($ 154,000) 

3. Accounts receivable 

Tuition and education fees, less allowance for doubtial accounts $ 903143 $1,007,974 

Services; advances and other oe 1,118,611 763,145 
$ 2,021,754 $1,771,119 

Restricted Funds : 

Natural Sciences: and Gidewiiea Research Council grants $ 2509916 $§ — 2,589,959 

Formation de chercheurs et action concertée ali firing 94,053 239,007 

Medical Research Council of Canada 175,592 (183,056) 








4. Due from Province of Quebec 
Operating Fund 
Current year operating grant 


Capital Fund 
Capital grants 


5. Inventories 
Bookstores 
Books 
Supplies 


Stationery and supplies 
Fine arts bookstore 


6. Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
Improvements to leased premises 

Insurance 

Other expenses and deposits 


Included in other expenses and deposits are deferred capital campaign ex- 
penditures of $853,544 (1984 — $632,270) which will by charged to the 
operations of the capital campaign in the year construction commences. 


7. Fixed assets 
Fixed assets are as follows: 
Land 
Buildings 
Building alterations and improvements 
Furniture and equipment 
Library collection 


Changes during the year 
Additions 
Land 
Buildings 
Building alterations and improvements 
Furniture and equipment 
Acquisition of library volumes, financed by the Operating Fund 


Reductions 
Building alterations and improvements 
Furniture and equipment 


Net increase - 


Interest capitalized on fixed assets during the year amounted to $1,127,926 
(1984 — $742,631). 


8. Long-term debt 

10 1/2% Series “A” bonds maturing on May 3, 1986 

10% Series “B” bonds maturing on May 15, 1988 

18 1/2% Series “C” bonds maturing on October 26, 1984 

11 112% Series “D” bonds maturing on March 22, 1988 

13 1/4% Series “E” bonds maturing on December 20, 2008 

10 3/4%, 11%, 11 1/2%, 12 1/4% Series “F’ bonds repayable in four varying 
instalments maturing on March 21, 1988/1990/1995/2005 

8% debentures repayable in five equal annual instalments of $560,000: com- 
mencing March 1, 1990 

5 1/8% mortgage loan from Canada iairinage and Housing Corporation, 
repayable by semi-annual payments of $52,622 including interest to March 1, 
2014 


Hingston Hall is pledged as security for the repayment of the mortgage loan 
from Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
The subsidies granted to the University by the Province of Quebec for the 


repayment of long-term debt have been assigned to the respective creditors. _ 


_ 9. Commitments 


Lease agreements having an initial_or remaining term of more than on 


. year exist for premises and equipment. The rental payments for the next 


five years:ending on May 31 are as follows: 





oy government policy is to provide for such rentals in the operating 
grants. 


























1985 1984 
i.e $ 10,990,000 
$ 362,086 § 5,341,194 
$ 490532 $ — 627,366 

143, 731 128,129 

634,263 755,495 

136,396 136,281 

26,569 19,457 
$ 797228 $ 911,233 
cea $ 8,376 
48,570 18,019 

1,182,036 1,455,464 
$ 1,230,606 § — 1,481,859 
$ 14,312,719 § 14,221,632 

44,032,334 42,871,199 

2,572,497 1,941,662 

21,426,207 18,622,899 

24,573,354 22,854,352 
$ 106,917,111 $ 100,511,744 
$ . 91,087 $ 661,749 

1,161,135 212,384 

2,572,497 1,941,662 

3,063,165 2,402,027 

1,719,002 1,719,121 

8,606,886 6,936,943 

1,941,662 1,328,075 

259,957 1,037,327 

2,201,519 2,365,402 
$ 6405367 $ 4571541 
$ 5,000,000 $ 5,000,000 

2,500,000 2,500,000 

Ba 5,000,000 

5,000,000 5,000,000 

10,000,000 10,000,000 

15,000,000 = 

2,800,000 2,800,000 

1,580,214 1,603,571 
$ 41,880,214 $ 31,903,571 

1986 $ 5,531,965 

1987 3,625,205 

1988 2,612,585 

1989 2,324,293 

1990 1,546,926 


Corinna Sobol 


John Roberts on 
Agenda for Canada’ 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


efore John Roberts, 
_ the former Secretary 
of State in John 
Turner’s Cabinet, went into 
politics, he taught political 
science for three years at both 
the University of Toronto and 
Oxford University. He came 
to Concordia just over a year 
ago and began teaching a cou- 
ple of seminars on the last 
leadership conventions of the 
Liberal and Conservative Par- 
ties. 

“Now I’m _ basically here 
two days a week and teach a 
seminar on the’ Prime 
Minister’s Office. Next term it 
will probably be on the future 
of liberalism. I am giving a set 
of lectures looking at the 
decision-making process in 
government from the inside 
out.’’ 

Last week Roberts launched 
his book, Agenda for Canada, 
at a reception in the downtown 
Faculty Club. Earlier he had 
spoken to The Thursday 
Report about his book, which 
is an attempt to assess why the 
momentum of small ‘I’ 
liberalism seems to have 
slackened everywhere recently. 
‘‘We are moving into an era 
where there has been a loss of 
faith in large scale govern- 
ment. We’re in a different 
political climate from that 
which has dominated the 
generation of the post war 


years. We have to reassess this 
as liberals.”’ 

Roberts says that govern- 
ment must still have an active 
role in creating economic 
growth, but not through spen- 
ding programs. The means of 
achieving traditional liberal 
aims have to move with the 
times, he says. ‘‘We have to be 
more and more engaged at 
looking at the structural pro- 
blems of the economy and 
society. We have to look 


‘beyond alterations in the tax 


system and stimulation of con- 
sumer demand. For instance, 
we are going to have to see the 
federal government becoming 
much more involved in the 
education system and _ in 
retraining programs.’’ 
Roberts has some thoughts 
on how politics has changed in 
Canada over recent decades. 
‘‘The marriage of technology 
and money has turned politics 
into an image-building game, 
rather than a substantive pro- 
cess. It used to be said that 
winning an election was the 
qualifying test for governing. 
The electorate gave a mandate 
to a set of politicians to carry 
out that, program. It now 
seems that an election has 
become a qualifying hurdle to 
go on and fight the next elec- 
tion,’’ says Roberts. Electoral 
politics have overshadowed 


‘thé effective direction of 
government, he adds. 





A book launching was held last week at Concordia for former 
Secretary of State John Roberts, right, who teaches political 
science at Concordia. With Roberts is Assoc. Prof. James 


Moore, Political Science. 
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A satellite dish was set up recently on the roof of the Hall Building by the Audio Visual Depart- 






ment so that an Artificial Intelligence symposium could be received from Texas. 


Concordia joins 400 other sites 
to receive satellite transmission 


By Mark Schofield 


_oncordia was recent- 
C ly one of 400 sites in 

Canada and the U.S. 
set up to receive via satellite a 
day long symposium on Ar- 
tificial Intelligence organised 
by Texas Instruments. 

The event at Concordia, 
which was sponsored by the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, attracted 
over 95. participants from 
various disciplines. The 
estimated total participation 
for the North American conti- 
nent was over 30,000. 

Tele-conferencing is not 
new to Concordia. The.Cana- 
dian Science Writers Associa- 
tion annual meeting was held 
here two years ago via the Bell 
Canada micro-wave tele- 
conferencing network, but this 
is the first time the Audio- 
Visual Department has handl- 
ed satellite technology. 

Nicholas Ostopkevich and 
Thomas McElroy, of the 
Audio-Visual Department, 
were responsible for coor- 
dinating and installing the 
facilities. The technology pro- 
ved to be far simpler than ex- 
pected, the biggest problem 
being to set a 12 foot diameter 
dish onto the roof of the Hall 
Building in a snow storm. 
Having considered everything 
from building a hoist to ren- 
ting a helicopter, it was decid- 
ed to accept a slight deteriora- 
tion in signal quality and use 


an 8 foot dish. Even this prov- 
ed to be a fight fit in the 
elevator and was a bit out of 
shape by the time it reached 
the 13th floor. The final 
results exceeded expectation, 
and the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment is now considering a per- 
manent installation sometime 
soon. There is a lot of free 
educational material available 
via satellite. 


Contributors to the sym- 
posium included Edward 
Feigenbaum, Bruce 


Buchanan, Randall Davis and 
Mark Fox; video tapes of the 
day’s events are available for 
viewing within the University. 
They may be booked through 
Visual Media Resources, 
Audio-Visual Department, 
Hall 341 local 3445. 


A la Sorbonne 


by David Winch 
oncordia a la Sor- 
‘ } bonne, the summer 
school programme 
established by the Department 
d’Etudes francaises in 1984, is 
anticipating that its third Paris 
summer will be its most 
popular so far. At its founding 
in 1984, the programme 
managed to attract 17 
students, most of whom were 
from Canadian universities 
other than Concordia, 
underlined Etudes frangaises 
Department Chairman Paul 
d’Hollander. In 1986, by con- 
trast, the programme grow to 
include 90 students. 


But the programme, ~ adds 
d’Hollander, is neither a 
language school nor a summer 
lark for vacationing students; 
it is a six-credit course given by 
Sorbonne professors focusing 
on the culture of France. 


“‘Our programme has, at its 
core, courses in French 
civilization and literature. 
These courses are given at the 
Sorbonne by professors from 
the university there. There are 
60 hours of courses, which are 
followed by exams. And these 
can be quite demanding; there 
are failures every year.”’ 

In 1985, courses in Paris 
focused on French literature 
of the 18th to 20th Centuries, 
particularly theatre in the 20th 
Century. In 1986, course 
topics will include French 
civilization from the Middle 
Ages to the 17th Century, the 
painting of the 18th to 20th 
Centuries, and the novel and 
short story of the 18th Cen- 
tury. 

Students board at the Cité 
Universitaire, an international | 
university residence complex 
in Paris, four Metro stops 
from the Sorbonne building. 
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SPORTSLINE 




























































he football players have hung up their cleats and their 
gi 20 pounds of armour, and can proudly put their feet 

up for a few weeks. The season took them into the 
quarter finals of the national Vanier Cup competition to 
finish among the top eight sides in the country: a record/the 
Football Stingers can be proud of... ‘‘The highlight was un- 
doubtedly the game against Queen’s,’’ says coach Skip 
Rochette. ‘‘It has been over 20 years since Queen’s lost a 
playoff game on their home turf. Don’t forget that Concordia 
didn’t exist 20 years ago’’... Initially Concordia wasn’t even 
picked to make the playoffs, says Rochette. Even when Con- 
cordia did make it into the last 16, it inevitably meant the 
odds were against the team. ‘‘Once you get into those play- 
offs, the season just can’t finish on a positive note unless you 
win the whole thing. Even if we didn’t make it through, it was 
a great season’’... The footballers will be back in training 
soon after Christmas... The final results for the football team 
were: Played 11, Won 4, Lost 6, Tied 1. 

The round ball footballers, the soccer players, also had a 
great year. They fought off the University of PEI Panthers 
and their 2,500 supporters to win 1-0 in the semifinals of the 
national soccer competition. The Stinger’s title bid ended 
some 3,600 miles later when they lost an exciting 5-4 match 
against UBC in Vancouver... Perhaps as satisfying as 
anything for the Soccer Stingers was defeating McGill in the 
final of the QUAA competition thus ending The Other 
University’s domination of the Québec League... Coach A. 
Onerato was particularly pleased that Concordia did it the 
hard way when they played most of the second half of the 
decisive game with only 10 players. Richard Enos was un- 
doubtedly the player of the season... The final stats for the 
soccer team were: Played 11, Won 8, Lost 1, Tied 2. 

The women’s soccer team, under Coach Gerard McKee, 
turned in some pretty convincing performances as well. They 
came to the top of the pile in the Québec league only to be 
nudged off-it by the powerful McGill Martlets in a decision 
taken by a complex math formula. In end the stats read: 
Played 6, Won 4, Lost 1, Tied 1. 

Of the sides still in action, the wrestlers have certainly been 
keeping their heads high. What with sending three matmen to 
the World Cup in Budapest and still being the top ranked 
University team in Canada, it can be called pretty successful. 
Assistant coach Peter Hume still insists that the best is yet to 
come. The senior team goes to New York City on the 21st of 
this month, and the likes of Pat Sullivan and Clark Davis will 
no doubt be doing their bit to keep the other guys down. 

The Stingers Hockey team have been having a tough time 
so far. This last weekend they lost a couple of games in the 
States by wide margins. However, their statistics don’t loo 
quite so bad. Played: 13, Won 6, Lost 7... The Stingers are in 
Toronto tonight when they battle York University. Tomorrow 
they play U. of T. : 

The Women’s hockey team has been the success story of 
the year for the women’s teams. So far they have accumulated 
a 5-0-1 record, including a great 7-0 win last Thursday against 
Champlain College... Sportsline will be back in the new year 
with all the athletics news that’s fit print. 


New phone system learned 


By David Winch 
or many Concordia 
- staff and students, the 
recent conversion of 

all university telephones to a 
new system has meant only ir- 
ritation: new phone numbers 
to learn, old numbers to 
forget, and, occasionally, 
complete confusion. 

However, now that the Cen- 
trex system of telephone com- 
munications has been installed 
(final work was completed on 
the system in July), the 
University is served by a far 
more efficient communica- 
tions system. Communications 
between Loyola and the an- 
nexes, which had previously 
been ‘‘a big mess’’, in the 
words of one specialist, are 
now much smoother. 

However, the new Centrex 
system operates with buttons 
and access codes all of which 
have to be taught to university 
personnel who deal directly 
with telephone communica- 
tions. 

How could the working of 
this system be taught simply 
and effectively? 


Paul Vinet, Concordia’s 


Coordinator of Educational 
Media Development, headed a 
team of six specialists who 
designed an 


instructional 


videodisc for the purpose of 
teaching people how to use the 
new telephone sytem. He said 
that the videodisc developed 
by Concordia is ‘‘the most 
complex interactive videodisc 
ever produced in Canada.”’ 

“‘Our goal was to reduce in- 
formation overload,’’ reflects 
Vinet. ‘‘People want to learn 
the information which con- 
cerns them directly, and not 
every detail which concerns 
the system. This is an error 
which had been made 
previously. Bell, for example, 
developed a two-hour seminar 
and videotape program, and 
they found that many people 
were walking out. They were 
being given information which 
wasn’t specifically suited to 
their needs.”’ 

Consequently, Vinet’s team 
at Concordia, which included 
personnel from Educational 
Technology, the libraries and 
some Engineering Depart- 
ments, decided to take advan- 
tage of the flexibility of in- 
teractive videodiscs. 
‘Interactive’? computer pro- 
grams allow the user to work 
with the computer in a give- 
and-take way, so that the 
user’s particular learning 
needs are reflected in the com- 
puter’s output. 


Concordia headed a team of six specialists to design an instructional videodisc with funding 


with help of instructional videodisc 


“‘We decided to design the 
videodisc with the goal of 
reducing generic information; 
the instruction is directly con- 
cerned with Concordia and 
particular passwords which 
are used here,’’? added Vinet. 
‘“‘We made sure that we ad- 
dressed mistakes that might be 
made, too,.”’ 

Both Bell and Northern 
Telecom were impressed 
enough with the videodisc pro- 
posal that they offered fun- 
ding, and Sony added some 
technical services. The final 
result--which was officially 
given to Bell and Northern ata 
press conference at Concordia 
last week--is_ entirely 
computer-controlled. The in- 
structional videodisc uses 
video computer graphics on an 
MS-DOS computer equipped 
with a special ‘‘interface box’’ 
(there is no keyboard). Using 
the videodisc, university 
employees can quickly learn 
how to dial someone, hang up 
and subsequently use a special 
access code to ring again. 

“Most people used _ the 
videodisc for about 40 
minutes,’’ notes Vinet, ‘‘But 
some used it much less; it 
depends on what they need to 
know about the Centrex 
system.”’ 





from Bell and Northern Telecom and some technical assistance from Sony. The result was of- 
ficially presented to Bell and Northern at a press conference last week. Above from left to right 
are Graham Martin, Vice-Rector, Services; Tom Windsor of Sony; Paul Vinet, Concordia’s 
Coordinator of Educational Media Development who headed the team of specialist; Stan Bihun 
of Bell; and Ray Leahy of Northern Telecom. 
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Library News 
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Keeping 


‘“‘Library News’’ is a four-times-a- 
year feature prepared for The Thurs- 
day Report by Concordia Librarians. 
‘‘Library News’’ gives you a chance to 
keep up to date with the latest 
developments in the Concordia 
Libraries. We hope that ‘‘Library 





December 23, 1985 
December 24, 1985 
December 25, 26, 28, 
29, 31 
December 27, December 
30 -. 
open 
library 
January 1,2 
January 3 . 


open 


library 





January 4,5 
open 


All libraries open with 
limited services 


Norris, Vanier & SEL 


EEE RPC LALIT AIT RAIL = SIE AIT ARES ONE AACN 


informed 


News’’ will attract comments, con- 
tributions etc. If you have something 
you want to say, simply write to The 
Thursday Report, and if you have 
something to include in ‘‘Library 
News’’, please contact the editor, Judy 
Appleby, at 848-7759. 


Christmas Hours 


All libraries open with 9:00 am - 5:00 pm 
regular services 


9:00 am - noon 


All libraries CLOSED 


Norris, Vanier & SEL 


1:00 - 9:00 pm 


for study only 
Drummond Science 


CLOSED 


All librairies CLOSED 


9:00 am — 5:00 pm 


for study only 
Drummond Science 


CLOSED 


Norris, Vanier & SEL 


10:00 am — 6:00 pm 


for study only 
Drummond Science 


Library 


January 6 


CLOSED 


Regular services resume 





New Encyclopedias 


Everything you always wanted to know 
about Canada: 

The all new Canadian Encyclopedia 
(REF FC23 C36 + 1985) is now 
available for consultation in both the 
Vanier and Norris Libraries. 
Encyclopaedia Universalis 1984 

Cette nouvelle édition comprend 

2 


vingt-deux volumes, articulés en trois 
parties: le Thesaurus-Index (3 
volumes); le Corpus (18 volumes); et le 
Symposium (1 volume). 

Cet ouvrage de consultation et de 
référence est disponible a la bibliothé- 
que Norris, sous la cote REF AE 25 
E56+ 1984. 








German Literature 


The Library has an ongoing commit- 
ment to improving its author collec- 
tions in the modern languages. REcent- 
ly, the collections of three German- 
language writers have been substantial- 
ly improved. They are: ALFRED 
DOBLIN; FRIEDRICH DURREN- 


MATT; and, FRANZ WERFEL. If 
you have any suggestions concerning 
our German literature collection, or 
the collections of any of the modern 
languages taught at Concordia, please 
contact Marvin Orbach at 848—7763. 





‘ search 





of the discipline of artificial 


New Scientific and 
Technical Databases 


contract with Pergamon Press 
for access to the INFOLINE 
system. The Science and 
Engineering librarians will be able to 
conduct online searches on 32 unique 
scientific and technical databases, the 
majority of which are Created and 
maintained by database producers in 
England. Below is a sampling of these 
new, databases: 


T he Library has just signed a 


CONSTRUCTION 


IBSEDEX — a bibliographic database 


which covers all aspects of the 
mechanical and electrical services in 
buildings. Produced by the Building 
Services Research & Information 
Association. Coverage — 1979 to date. 
PICA — a bibliographic reference 
database which contains details of 
journal articles and other literature on 
construction and architecture. Produc- 
ed by the Property Services Agency 
Library Services. Coverage — 1974 to 
date. 

ENGINEERING 


RAPRA — these abstracts cover all 


commercial and technical aspects of 
the rubber and plastics industry in- 
cluding materials, processing and pro- 
ducts. Produced by the Rubber and 
Plastics Research Association of Great 
Britain. Coverage — 1972 to date. 


GEOMECHANICS ABSTRACTS — 
a bibliographic database covering the 
published literature on rock 


mechanics, soil mechanics and 
engineering geology. It corresponds to 
the printed version of the same name 
from January 1977 to date. Produced 
by the Rock Mechanics Information 
Service. 


LIFE SCIENCES 

AQUALINE — covers the world 
literature on water and wastewater 
technology and environmental protec- 
tion. Produced by the Water Research 
Centre. Coverage — 1960 to date. 
CURRENT BIOTECHNOLOGY 
ABSTRACTS — extensive coverage of 
the scientific, technical and telecom- 
mercial literature of the 
multidisciplinary subject of 
biotechnology. Produced by the Royal 
Society of Chemistry. Coverage—1983 
to date. 


CHEMISTRY 
LABORATORY HAZARDS 
BULLETIN — a bibliographic 


database containing information from 
the literature on hazards likely to be 
encountered by the chemical and 
biochemical laboratory research 
worker. Produced by the Royal Society 
of Chemistry. Coverage — 1981 to 
date. 

CHEMICAL BUSINESS NEWS 
ONLINE — access to the latest, vital 
business information about chemicals 
and chemical production in Europe, 
the United States, Japan, or the rest of 
the world. Producedyby the Royal 
Society of Chemistry. 


Artificial Intelligence at SEL : 


ast month the Science and 

| Engineering Library made a 
significant addition to its col- 

lection of technical reports. We receiv- 
ed the Scientific DataLink Index to Ar- 
tifical Intelligence Research (REF Q 
335 S35+ 1985 SEL) covering the 
years 1954 to 1984. The index comes in 
four parts and includes author and 
subject indexes and a summary of each 
report published. These reports can be 
considered to be a historical summary 
in- 
telligence from its inception shortly 
after World War II to the present day. 
The institutions included in the list are 
the most important around: Bolt 
Beranek and newman, Carnegie- 


Mellon University, University of Il- 
linois, Information Sgiences Institute, 
Unviersity of fAssachusetts, 
Msassachusetts : 














sylvania, Unviersity 
Rutgers University, 
Stanford University ( 
Programming Proje 


Yale University. Mog 
reports are evenutaj 
U.S. Government t¢ 
you need the full texj 
is easily available-o 
from Ottawa. 

(See “Art 


fepublished as 
al reports. If 
of these, it 
library Loan 


” on page 16) 
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Library News 





Directory 
of Artists 


Directory of Artists and their works in 


the Non-Print Unit of the Norris 


Library 


This directory provides a listing by 
artist of all the works of art by that ar- 
tist in the Norris Non-Print collection. 

So far 445 Canadian artists and their 
works have been entered into the direc- 
tory database. This is an ongoing pro- 
ject, and the directory will be updated 
on a regular basis. The directory is 
available at the Information Desk at 
the Norris and Vanier Non-Print Units 
and in the Fine ARts Slide Library in 
the VA building. 


REMINDER 


VALIDATE YOUR I.D. CARD 


Please remember that according to 
University policy the only piece of 
identification which entitles anyone to 
library services is a valid Concordia ID 
card. If you have not had your card 
validated (or don’t have one at all), 
don’t waste any time in doing so. 
Otherwise, you may be denied access to 
some material which you dsperately re- 
quire. This is not a new policy but it is 
one which people think will not be en- 
forced. It is enforced to ensure that 
Concordia students and faculty get the 
priority treatment they are entitled to 
in their own institution. 


Artificial 


(Continued from page 15) 


The two institutions whose reports 
are the most difficult to obtain are the 
Stanford Research Institute (SRI) and 
Bolt Beranek and Newman, (BBN). 
Keeping this in mind, we also acquired 
their compelte collecion of reports on 
microfiche dating back to 1968 for SRI 
and back to 1960 in the case of BBN. 
These reports too are accompanied by 
heir own indexes and brief summaries. 
The SRI reports index call number is 
REF Q 335 A78782+ 1985 SEL. The 
reports on microfiche are in the Non- 
Print Room arranged under the same 
call numbers as their respective in- 
dexes. 

With the addition of these reports to 
the books and periodicals already pre- 
sent in our libraries, Concordia can 
boast of having one of the most signifi- 
cant research collections on artifical in- 
telligence in Montreal. 





David J. Azrieli Holocaust Collection — 


generous donation from Dr. 
David J. Azrieli, the Universi- 
ty established what is to become a ma- 
jor collection of books, periodicals, 
and other materials related to the 
Holocaust. Its role is to be that of a 
major research collection; and further- 
more, it is intended to complement 
other available resources in Montreal. 
The Collection will have three focal 
points. In the first place, materials 
dealing with the history of anti- 
Semitism as a consequence of racism 
and nationalism in the nineteenth and 
twentieht centuries will be acquired. 
The history of the Holocaust itself, and 
reactions to the event on the part of 
Jewish and non-Jewish communities 
alike, is to be the second major topic; 
while the third is the impact of the 
Holocaust on post-war society, 
p-articularly on Jewish life in North 
America. 
The materials that make up the 
Azrieli Collection will be catalogued 
and shelved according to Concordia’s 


n 1984, and thanks to a 


usual practices — i.e. the books will be 
found in their expected place ‘in the 
stacks. However, in order to facilitate 
research on the Holocaust, a catalogue 
of all the books and documents in the 
collection will be given a special place 
in the new library building. For further 
information, please contact Martin 
Cohen at 848-7718. 
eee 

A rather unique collection that 
forms an interesting adjunct to the 
Azrieli Collection has recently been ac- 


quired. The donation of Mr. Henry 
Rubinlicht of Montreal, it consists of 
photo-montages, documents, and a 
variety of other objects that con- 
sistitute memorabilia of the fight or the 
Warsaw Ghetto and of the Holocaust. 
Of particular interest is that part of the 
collection that chronicles the history of 
the Rubinlicht family in Warsaw 


before and during World War II. The 
hope is to disply the collection — since 
it is designed as a pictorial history — in 
the new library building. 





What does a reference librarian do? 


approached by a student who 

recognized me as someone 
who works in the library. During the 
ride we engaged in a conversation 
about jobs and careers. 

“Your job seems to be very in- 
teresting,’’ she said. To which I pro- 
mptly answered, ‘‘yes, I think so.”’ 

And in a somewhat hesitant and shy 
voice she asked, ‘‘Tell me, what does a 
reference librarian do?’’ 

I was quite surprised by the question 
at first, since I thought that everyone 
knows or should know what a 
reference librarian does. Granted, we 
only spend so many hours a day doing 
reference work, and how we spend the 
time when we are off the desk is not 
always obvious. 

In most academic libraries, reference 
librarians usually do more than just 
reference. While at the reference desk, 
the librarian’s main role is to assist and 
guide library users in finding the infor- 
mation they need. Some questions can 
be answered in a matter of minutes, 
others may take a few days. 

Although reference librarians are 


T he other day, on the bus, I was 


familiar with the standard reference © 


books available from various fields of 
knowledge, each one of us_ has 
developed a thorough familiarity with 
the most specialized reference sources 
covering one or more subject fields. 

The librarian is also an instructor. 
We teach library users the skills and 
research methods necessary to use the 
library resources in the most effective 
manner. When not at the desk, many 
of us are quite busy preparing and con- 
ducting literature searches using a com- 
puter, usually referred to as com- 
puterized reference services. 

At Concordia, reference librarians 
are also responsible for keeping up-to- 


date on what’s being published in the 
subject areas for which they are 
responsible. The selection of materials 
for the library involves reading book 
reviews, publishers’ ads and often con- 
sulting with faculty. Nowadays, when 
funds for purchasing materials are 
scarce, this function is becoming more 
and more time consuming as we have 
to be very selective about what the 
library buys. 

Most librarians also participate as 
members of committees which work 
towards improving library services. 
Librarians are also concerned with pro- 
fessional development. Many attend 
seminars, courses and conferences in 
order to keep abreast of current 
developments and trends which will 
benefit our services to the library users 
as well as to the university community 


in general. 

Due to information explosion 
which characterizes our society today 
and the growing information needs of 
library users, the reference librarian, 
who in the past has been seen as a 
generalist, has become more of an in- 
formation specialist, offering more in- 
depth and extensive assistance in one 
or more subject areas. 

Moreover, librarians are often in- 
volved in coordinating activities, such 
as library exhibitions, in preparing 
handouts and other types of publica- 
tions, as well as in participating in the 
planning and development of reference 
services. 

For those of you who would like to 
have more information about being a 
reference librarian — please see the 
Reference Librarian. - 


DIALOGUE 


Here are a few samples of the ques- 
tions that people have asked at the 
Reference/Information Desks in Con- 
crodia’s Libraries: 

QUESTION: What percentage of the 
human body is made up of water? 
ANSWER: ‘‘Some 65% of a normal 
body consists of water....”” REF AE 5 
E52 NOR VAN SEL DRU En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Macropedia, v. 
13, p. 408. 

‘During fetal life and early childhood 
there is a rapid decrease in total body 
water, after which the water content re- 
mains nearly constant at 72% + /—2% 
of the fat-free weight.’’ REF QH 310 
A392 SEL DRU Biology Data Book v. 
3p. 1986. 

QUESTION: How many microwave 
ovens are there in Canada? 
ANSWER: In March 1984, approx- 
imately 1,430,000 households in 


Canada owned microwave ovens. 
Household Facilities and Equipment, 
Statistics Canada CS64-202 GOV 
PUBS NOR VAN 

QUESTION: What arguments were us- 
ed by the Supreme Court of Canada in 
the 1928 ‘‘persons’’ case? 

ANSWER: The full arguments used to 
deny women’s eligibility for appoint- 
ment to the Senate on the grounds that 
they are not ‘‘qualified persons’’ as 
specified in the B.N.A. Act, can be 
found in Dominion Law Reports, 
1928, v. 4, pp. 98-123. K 100 C3Al1 
Ser. 2 NOR STORAGE 

QUESTION: Where or what is Gif- 
sur-Yvette? 

ANSWER: It is a French ‘‘commune’’ 
located 26 Km. S.W. of Paris; popula- 
tion 17,200; it has a plant biology 
laboratory. REF AG’25 P55 1983 NOR 
VAN Pluridictionnaire Larousse 


Library News 





ee. BI 
GEOLOGY — GEOREF DISPLAY | 


ood news for geologists! Look 

G at the display windows outside 
the Science and Engineering 

Library and find out about it. See the 
chart that illustrates the minerals of the 
world. See some beautiful rocks. Most 
importantly, read about the data base 
Georef. This is the online version of 


A LI OT OL ES 
* MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM 


ALL OF US IN THE LIBRARY 
T’was the night before 
Christmas 


The Library’s closed. 
Santa can’t read all his favourite 
prose. 

For he and his reindeer and all 
of his elves 


Are busy re-stocking the 
library’s shelves. 
Dasher and Dancer and 


Prancer and Vixen 
Are shelving books about Lin- 
_ coln and Nixon. — 

Comet and Cupid — those 
sensible beasts, 
Are collecting a 
movable feasts. 

Blitzen. and Donder, at 
Rudolph’s suggestion, 

Have bought seven volumes on 
nasal congestion! 

So come to the Library for all 
that you need 
Merry Christmas to all, and to 
all a good read. 


series on 





Person 

(Continued from page 4) 

to different degrees as we go along, 
because a university is not, and cannot 
be, in any way static. It responds to 
numerous stimuli - student demand, 
market conditions, changing social 
priorities, funding opportunities, in- 
dividual entrepreneurship - all of these 
influences must be recognized and con- 
sidered. 

In essence, we must strike the right 
balance between guidelines that are so 
vague they are meaningless and a plan 
that is so detailed it stifles academic 
opportunity. The key is flexibility. We 
have to look at departments, at 
Faculties, at the University as a whole 
to find the best mix of activities consis- 
tent with the definition that we have 
given ourselves of Concordia on the 
one hand, and the resources we can 
muster on the other. 

Having said all this, the question 
then becomes: What is the next stop? I 
don’t believe we need to spend more 
time talking about planning or study- 
ing the implications. What we need is 
to take the bull by the horns and set 
about deciding collectively what our 


Bibliography and Index of Geology, 
but also contains approximately 25% 
more information. As _ with all 
databases the information is more 
readily accessible. References to ar- 
ticles about specific areas in the world 
can be found by inputting their 
geographical co-ordinates. These are 
accurate to degrees, minutes and 
seconds and are more reliable than 
place names. 

References to maps published after 
1975 can be retrieved by entering the 
type and scale of maps which are 
sought. 

Not only is Georef outstanding for 
its innovative information retrieval 
capabilities, but it is also the only 
database which covers 200 YEARS 
worth of research. 

The following examples show that if 


A Student writes: 

It would be much more convenient if 
all the psychology material (i.e. all 
psychology journals) was in one 
building or the other — not some in the 
Norris Library and some in Science 
and Engineering. And if this is im- 
possible — if we could at least return 
books at either library it would save 
Our answer: 

You are right — it would be more 
convenient if all the psychology jour- 
nals were together. 

Concordia catalogues its periodicals 
so that all journals on a similar subject 
will be shelved together — and, at the 
same time, be located in the same 
building as books on tha topic. Thus 
the ‘‘social’’ side of psychology ends 





priorities are. The process can get 
underway rapidly at more than one 
level. Individual departments can begin 
by reflecting on their strengths and 
weaknesses and by setting up their own 
priorities where this has not yet been 
done. They can feed this information 
into discussions within the Faculty. A 
framework for University-wide plann- 
ing must be provided at the institu- 
tional level. Leadership in this regard 
must come from Senate and the Senate 
Committee on Academic Develop- 
ment. These guidelines will enable the 
Faculty debates to be more focused, 
and will in turn be reassessed by Senate 
in the light of the material produced by 
the Faculties. I believe that such a pro- 
cess is the basis for attaining the wide- 
ranging degree of consensus that is the 
key to any effective planning activity in 
a university. 

The final outcome should be a 
cohesive whole. Professors should be 
able to look around at their colleagues, 
their department and their faculty and 
know which directions they are taking 
and where they fit as individuals into 
those directions. In this way the plann- 
ing process will hopefully help to focus 
the University as a team that reflects all 
its members. 


you were investigating the earthquakes 

of New England you would find ar- 

ticles written two centuries apart! The 
latter one is available in the Science 

and Engineering Library (PER QE 1 

G47+). 

Examples: 

1. Title — Observations and Conjec- 
tures on the Earthquakes of New 
England. 

Author — Williams, Samuel 
Publication — AM AC ARTS, 
MEM 1 

Imprint Date & Pages — (1785), 
260-311 

Keyword — Earthquakes; New 
England 


2. Title — On the State of Stress in 
New England as Determined from 
Earthquake Focal Mechanisms 


SUGGESTION BOX 


up in the Norris Library with the social 
Sciences and the ‘‘physiological and 
therapeutical’’ side of psychology ends 
up at the Science & Engineering 
Library. This problem exists in other 
subject areas as well, notably 
geography and exercise science. 

The physical distance between the 
two halves of the collection is a disad- 
vantage which is encountered at any 
university where there is more than one 
Ikibrary. When Concordia builds its 
new. library, this problem will no 
longer exist. 

The difficulty with returning Norris 
books at SEL and vice versa is lack of 
staff. To provide this service a staff 
member would have to be taken away 
from some other duty. 


Author — Gephart, J.W.; For- 
syth, D.W. 

Organization — Brown Univ., 
Dept. Geol. Sci., Providence, RI, 
USA 

Coden — GLGYB 

Publication — Geology (Boulder) 
(USA) 

Imprint — JAN 1985, VOL. 13, 
NO. 1, P. 70-72, 14 REFS., IL- 
LUS., SKETCH MAP 


Don’t delay. If you’re interested in see- 
ing this fascinating display you have 
until December 12th. 


_ Judaica 


JUDAICA: 

New York. Public Library. Reference 
Department. 

Dictionary Catalog of the Jewish 
Collection. Supplement I. Boston, G. 
K. Hall, 1975- 

(REF Z6375 N6 NOR) 

The collection listed in this catalogue 
is one of 5 major Jewish library collec- 
tions in the world. It is comprised of 
materials relating to Jews and Judaism 
written in any language. This catalogue 
lists the holdings of the collection by 
author, title and subject. 


I EEE 
With thanks to: 

CONTRIBUTORS: Diana _ Brewer, 
Dorothy Cameron, Martin Cohen, 
Helena Gameiro, Ann Golubowski, 
Kathleen Hobbs, Marvin Orbach, 
Sharon Rankin, Ruth Rohrlick, Albert 
Tabah, Elizabeth Winiarz. 

POET: Diana Brewer. 
EDITORIAL BOARD: Louise 
Carpentier, Lee Harris, Freda Otchere. 
Judy Appleby, Editor 





Christmas Basket Brive 1985: 





Raffle Draw 





‘Wednesday, Dec 1ith 
F.C. Smith Foyer 
At 12:00 noon 


_.because, 


we are all 
in it together. 





‘& 
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NOTICES 





CHECK US OUT FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS: What are you doing 
during the holiday season? Why 
not take this time to do some 
career and educational planning? 


is the best career resource centre in 
Montreal. It provides an extensive 
collection of materials on occupa- 
tions, job hunting techniques, 
employers, study abroad, educa- 





The Guidance Information Centre 


Budget 


(Continued from page 2) 

‘Nor do I believe in across-the-board cuts. I want to assess 
our priorities and decide where our strengths lie, where to put 
our resources, decide if there are things we don’t want to do 
anymore. In other words - make choices. We have to look at 
our overall operations and invest what resources we have ac- 
cordingly. 

““Once the re-assessment process is complete, the realloca- 
tion of resources that will follow will likely mean moving 
some people from one area of the University to another in 
order to make better use of their skills and expertise.”’ 

Rather than look upon this as a threat, Jér6me-Forget is 
confident she can convince Concordia employees to look 
upon any changes that result as an opportunity for advance- 
ment - a chance to learn new skills and be exposed to a variety 
of new experiences, a chance to grow. 

‘‘The norm in industry is to change jobs - not companies, 
mind you, but jobs within the same company - every three 
years or so. There’s simply no way in our society that any job 
can be guaranteed to last for 10 years - or even three to five 
years as far as that goes. Rapid change is a fact of modern life 
- that’s the reality. 

“*T see one of my major tasks at Concordia as creating a 
climate where people will feel less reticent to take on new 
challenges. I want people to be more adaptable to change. By 
having a variety of experiences they’ll end up contributing 
more to the institution and probably end up being happier 
with themselves.”’ 

If the program is to succeed, Jér6me-Forget said a change 
of attitude on the part of Concordia’s managerial personnel is 
probably more important than encouraging employees to seek 
out new opportunities. 

‘‘Growth in human beings means movement. Corporations 
have known this from time immemorial, and we have to get 
the message through to Concordia’s managers that they have 
a responsibility to develop ways to move their employees on. 

‘‘The way things stand here currently you’re badly regard- 
ed if you push someone on - the exact opposite of how it 
should be. If you care for those working for you, you should 
tell them a certain length of time that they’ve been in the job 
long enough; that it is time for them to move along, and that 
you are going to help them to do it. 

‘‘Women, in particular, often find themselves stuck at one 
level, usually in a secretarial position. They never go any fur- 
ther, not because they are no good, but paradoxically, 
because they do what they do only too well. The boss doesn’t 
want to lose them, and so no one ever encourages them to try 
for something else. 

“I am confident about Concordia’s ability to adapt to 
change,’’ Jér6me-Forget concluded. ‘‘Concordia has always 
had the vocation of being a people-oriented university - one 
that has been in the forefront of adjusting to public needs - 
such things as pioneering evening courses and part-time 
studies. I see no reason why that flexibility can’t come into 
play once again as people adjust to changing internal needs. 
In the end the institution will be a better place. - 

‘‘None of this is going to be accomplished overnight. We 
want to bring about whatever changes are’ needed in a way 
that is human, positive and constructive - one that uses as 
much imagination and creativity as possible. That is the goal. 

‘‘No doubt the payoff for the University will only come 
three years or more after these programs (early retirement and 
career development, etc...) are introduced. I understand that, 
but in the interim we will be helping to create a more dynamic 
institution. Above all we have to eliminate any sense of 


tional programs, 





stagnation because of our current budgetary problems.’’ 


and private 





sources for financial aid. SGW 
campus, H-440, 848-3556. Loyola 
campus, WC-203, 848-3555. 
PSYCHOLOGY PROJECT (DR. 
KALOUPEK’S LAB): Win One 
of 2 $100 cash prizes, 3 $50 cash 
prizes — 700 people will become 
eligible for the prize drawing by 
completing questionnaires requir- 
ing about 20 minutes. Look for 
our table in the lobby of the Hall 
Bldg. until Dec. 13, 1985. 

THE CONCORDIA UNIVERSI- 
TY TRADITIONAL BURNS 
NIGHT SUPPER will be held Fri- 
day, Jan. 31, 1986 at 6 p.m. in the 
Loyola Faculty Club. It will be the 
usual program of piping, dancing, 
and traditional Burns festivities. 
Tickets will be $13.50. There is 
always a rush to book. Please, get 
your bookings early at 848-4950. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Holy 
Land Tour (April 26 - May 13, 
1986), $2395 (Can) — Includes air 
fare, lodging, food, travel in 


Israel, entrance fees and taxes. 
For more information, call 
848-3588 

GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Thinking about 
graduate school? Important deci- 
sions regarding graduate educa- 
tion require careful planning. 
Why not visit the Guidance Infor- 
mation Centre and explore the 
resources available to assist you? 
The Centre has a wide range of 
subject directories to graduate 
programmes as well as a com- 
prehensive university calendar col- 
lection for Canada and the U.S. 
Information on graduate and pro- 
fessional school admission tests 
and private sources of financial 
aid can be obtained also. Don’t 
lose the opportunity to attend the 
school of your choice simply 
because you missed application 
deadlines for programmes, admis- 
sion tests and financial aid. Make 
time to visit us soon. Guidance In- 


== - ee AOOIFIED 


TRANSLATOR AND 
EDITOR.French,English,Spanis- 
h.Before 8 p.m.:849-9708 
TYPING near University/Sher- 
brooke. Professional, punctual. 
Specialized in fast and meticulous- 
ly laid out presentation according 
to college requirements. Memoirs, 
theses, term-papers, CVs, letters. 
English, French, Spanish. IBM- 
Selectric III. Before 8 p.m.: 
849-9708, try weekends too. 
WORDPROCESSING: Essays, 
Term Papers, Resumés, signs, etc. 
Fast and accurate. Reasonable 
charge. 484-2014 evenings and 
weekends. Rod and/or Leone. 


FRENCH TUTORING BY EX- 
PERIENCED TEACHER.. All 
levels. Emphasis on individual 
most needed areas (conversation, 
pronunciation, reading, grammar, 
spelling, etc.). Before 8 p.m.: 
849-9708. 








he gingerbread house of the 

f 3 Hansel and Gretal fairytale in- 
spired the design of Saga’s col- 

ourful holiday promotion. These card- 


5 SPECTACULAR TRIPS: We 
are looking for companions for 5 
spectacular trips this spring, 3 
weeks each — 1) Egypt & Israel, 
March ‘86, $2220; 2) Egypt & 
Sinai, March ‘86, $1320; 3) 
Himalayas, trekking April ‘86, 
$1260; 4)Kashmir,’ May ‘86, 


‘$1150; 5) Kenya Safari, June ‘86, 


$1200. Prices are approximate, 
airfare from Montreal extra. For 
more details come to an informa- 
tion get together in January ‘86. 
Call Diane at 731-6434, between 
10 and 5 weekdays. 

FOR SALE: Muskrat fur coat, 
size 12, very good condition, 
$150. Morland sheepskin jacket, 
size 12, very good condition, 
$100. Call 933-9280 after 6 p.m. 
FOR SALE: AMDEK 200 green 
computer monitor, $80; NIKON 
MD-12 motor drive, $175. 
933-9280 (evenings). 


formation Centre, SGW campus, 
H-440 and Loyola campus, 2490 
W. Broadway. 

RECORD LENDING LIBRARY: 
A Record Lending Library of 
classical, light classical and Jazz 
music is available to anyone with a 
Concordia I.D. card. You can 
take out 3 records for 14 days 
(Tapes are also available). See 
Teddy at RF-03, Loyola Campus, 
or call 848-3510. This is a free ser- 


vice sponsored by the Dean of 


Students. 

THE REGISTRAR’S SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT (SGW campus 
only) will not produce I.D. cards 
on Tuesday, Dec. 10. An I.D. 
booth will be set up in the Hall 
Bldg. on the mezzanine, Dec. 11, 
12 & 13 from 10 a.m.-6 p.m. New- 


ly admitted students (January : 


1986) are required to bring their 
contracts. All other students are 
required to bring their contract 
and other I.D. e.g. Social In- 
surance, Medicare card, etc. 


FOR RENT: Condominium, cor- 
ner Clarke and Sherbrooke. 3 1/2; 
newly renovated with new ap- 
pliances; furnished. No _ pets. 
Available May to September 1986. 
$500 per month. Call 848-7715. 
FOR RENT: New country home. 
3 bedrooms; two bathrooms; large 
kitchen, living and dining; 
fireplace; close to Mt. Tremblant. 
Furnished and equipped. No pets. 
$800 per month. Available Feb. to 
Sept. 1986. Call 848-7715. 

FOR SALE: AMDEK 200 green 
computer monitor, $80; NIKON 
MD-12 motor drive, $175. 
933-9280 (evenings). 

STEREO COMPONENTS FOR 
SALE: HARMON/KARDON 
tuner and PM640 integrated 
amplifier. 40 watts/channel, 6 
months old. Mint condition. 
$450.00. Call 289-9092. 
APARTMENT TO RENT: 3467 
du Musée. 3 1/2 rooms. Fireplace. 
Jan. 1 or sooner. $455. 849-9864. 





board replicas might just solve your 
Christmas present dilemmas. 

The houses were designed by Saga’s 
Marketing Department in Burlington. 











Charles Bélanger, AV 
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Thursday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MOTHER JOAN OF THE 
ANGELS (Matka Joanna Od 
Aniotow)(Jerzy Kawalerowicz, 
1960}English subt.) with Lucyna 
Winn .a, Mieczyslaw Voit, Anna 
Ciepieluwska and Zygmunt Zintel 
at 7 p.m.; LE MANI SULLA 
CITTA (Francesco Rosi, 
1963)(Italian : version) with Rod 
Steiger, Salvo Randone and non- 
professionals at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
THE YOUNG EN- 
TREPRENEURS OF MON- 
TREAL ASSOCIATION: 
Business/Social meeting, 7-10 
p.m., in room 101, Vanier 
Library, Loyola campus. For 
more information, call Martin at 
486-4260. 

CONCERT: The Chamber and 
Early Music Ensembles will per- 
form works by Telemann, 
Handel, Darius Milhaud, 
Wolfgang Bottenberg, Bartok and 
Others at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Directors: Liselyn Adams 
and Hendrik Bouman. Admission 
is FREE. 

JAZZ CONCERT: Jazz Vocal 
Ensemble, Charles Ellison, direc- 
tor; Jazz Improvisation, Dave 
Turner, director; classes - first 
year, Bob Mover, director; at 8:30 


p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Loyola campus.. 
FREE ADMISSION. 


ART WORKSHOP: Intermediate 
Photography class, 7 p.m. Call 
848-3511. 

ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On the mezzanine, 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
NEERLAND ART QUEBEC: an 
exhibition by artists of Dutch des- 
cent in Québec; PRE- 
COLUMBIAN ART from the 
Permanent Collection, until Dec. 
21. Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


Friday 6 


ARTS AND SCIENCE FACUL- 
TY COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 
p.m. in AD-131, Loyola campus. 
ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On the mezzanine, 10 
a.m.-7 p.m., Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 


ASSOCIATION: Film - TIBET: 
A BUDDHIST TRILOGY. To- 
day, Part I & II, at 7:30 p.m. in 
H-435, Hall Bldg. Students, $2; 
‘general public, $4. 

THE ANDREW HOMZY BIG 
BAND: Concert at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Alumni Auditorium (H-110), 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. General 
public, $8.00; senior citizens and 


students with I1.D., $6.00 Tickets 
are available at the door or in ad- 
vance at the information counter 
in the lobby, 1445 de Maison- 


neuve Blvd. West, SGW campus. 


Saturday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DAYS OF MATTHEW (Zywot 
Mateusza)(Witold Leszcynski, 
1967) with Franiszek Peiczka, An- 
na Milewska, Wirgiliusz Gryn and 
Aleksander Fogiel at 7 p.m.; THE 
PROMISED LAND (Ziemia 
Obiecana)(Andrzej Wajda, 
1976)(English subt.) with Daniel 
Olbrychski, Wojciech Pszoniak, 
Andrzej Seweryn, Anna 
Nehrebecka and Tadeusz 
Bialoszczynski at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Film - TIBET: 
A BUDDHIST TRILOGY. To- 
day, Part III, at 7:30 p.m. in 
H-435, Hall Bldg. Students, $2; 
general pubic, $4. 


Sunday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TOP DOG (Wodzirej)(Feliks 
Falk, 1978)(English subt.) with 
Jerry Stuhr, Slawa Kwasniewska, 
Wiktor Sadecki and Michal 
Tarowski at 7 p.m.; THE LAST 
DROP OF BLOOD (Do Drwi 
Cstatniej)(Jerzy Hoffman, 
1978)(English subt.) with Marek 
Lewandowski and Jerzy Trela at 
9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall. Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sunday 
Eucharist. Celebrant: Fr. D. Eley, 
at 11 a.m. & 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Loyola campus. 


Monday 9 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
JULES ET JIM (Jules and 
Jim)(Francois Truffaut, 
1961)(English subt.) with Jeanne 
Moreau, Oskar Werner, Henri 
Serre and Marie Dubois at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

BOARD OF: GRADUATE 
STUDIES: Meeting at 2-p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC COMPOSERS’ 
GROUP (CECG): Tape works 
and live performance at 8:15 p.m. 
in AD-131, Loyola campus. 
FREE. For more information, call 
848-4509 / 848-4506. 


Tuesday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
NINOTCHKA (Ernst Lubitsch, 
1939)(English) with Greta Garbo, 
Melvyn Douglas, Ina Claire and 
Bela Lugosi at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


Wednesday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
RED RIVER (Howard Hawks, 
1948)(English) with John Wayne, 
Montgomery Clift, Joannie Dru, 
Walter Brennan and Coleen Gray 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2. SGW campus. 


CHRISTMAS BASKET RAFFLE 
DRAW: At 12 noon in the Foyer 
of the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Student 
Prayer Group. For exact location, 
call Monica at 481-5867 or 
Belmore House at 848-3588. 


Thursday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SANS ANESTHESIE (Bez Zniec- 
zulenia)(Andrzej Wajda, 
1978)(English subt.) with 
Zbigniew Zapasiewicz, Ewa 
Dalkowska, Andrzej Seweryn and 
Krystyna Janda at 7 p.m.; 
CAMERA BLUFF 
(Amator)(Krysztof Kieslowski, 
1979)(English subt.) with Jerzy 
Stuhr, Malgorzata Zabkowska 
and Ewa Pokas at 9:15 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


M.A. IN PHILOSOPHY 
THESIS DEFENSE: Peter E. 
Okeke on CONTINUITY IN EX- 
PERIENCE: KNOWLEDGE 
AND VALUE IN JOHN 
DEWEY’S PERSPECTIVE, 1-3 
p.m., in CH-334 (Philosophy 
Seminar Room), Loyola campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
Christmas Carolling in N.D.G. 
Rendez-vous at Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, at 7 p.m. 





Friday 13 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ARIA FOR AN ATHLETE (Aria 
Dia Atlety)(Filip Bajon, 
1980)(English subt.) with 
Krzysztof Majchrzak, Roman 
Wilhelmi, Bogusz Bilewski and 
Ryszard Pietruski at 7 p.m.; THE 
BEADS OF THE ROSARY 
(Paciorki Jednego Rozan- 
ca)(Kazimierz Kutz, 1980)(English 
subt.) with Augustyn Halotta, 
Marta Straszzna, Ewa 
Wisniewska and Franciszek Piec- 
zka at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. SGW campus. 


Saturday 14 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
POSTCARD FROM A 
JOURNEY (Kartha Z 
Podrozy)(Waldemar Dziki, 
1985)(English subt.) with 
Wladyslaw Kowalski, Rafal 
Wiecynski and Maja 


Komorowska at 7 p.m.; DU 
COTE DE LA COTE (Agnés Var- 
da, 1957)(French) and LA 
POINTE COURTE (Agnés Var- 
da, 1954)(French) with Silvia 
Montfort and Philippe Noiret at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CONCERT: The Concordia Or- 
chestra, Sherman Friedland, con- 
ductor, will present its second 
concert of the current season at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. The 
program, which is the annual 
Christmas concert, will feature a 
performance of the Nutcracker 
Suite and the popular children-of- 
all-ages favourite, ‘‘Peter and the 
Wolf’’. Harry Hill will repeat his 
incredible narration. Also, on the 
program will be the Haydn Violin 
Concerto in C Major, performed 
by David Steinberg, a former 
member of the orchestra, who is 
now attending the Juilliard School 
of Music. Attendance is FREE, 
however early arrival will insure 
seating. 





Sunday 15 — 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: O 
SAISONS O CHATEAUX 
(Agnés Varda, 1957)(French) and 
LE BONHEUR (Agnés Varda, 
1964)(French) with Jean-Claude 
Drouot, Claire Drouot, Marie- 
France Boyer, Sandrine Drouot, 
Olivier Drouot and Paul Vecchiali 
at 7 p.m.; L’UNE CHANTE, 
L’AUTRE PAS (Agnés Varda, 
1976)(French) with Valérie 
Mairesse, Robert Dadiés, Thérése 
Liotard, Giséle Halimi, Domini- 
que Ducros and Ali Raffi at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sunday 


Eucharist. Fr. R. Nagy, 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. Loyola Chapel. 


Monday 16 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LES CREATURES (Agnés Var- 
da, 1966)(French) with Michel 
Piccoli, Catherine Deneuve, Eva 
Dahlbeck, Jacques Charriére and 
Nino Castelnuovo at 8;30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. . 

DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENCE: Gholam-Ali Arlani 


on OPTIMUM BUILDING 
DESIGN DECISION MAKING 
at 10 a.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


Tuesday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
REPONSES DE FEMMES 
(Agnés Varda, 1975)(French); 
OPERA MOUFFE (Agnés Varda, 
1958)(French) and CLEO DE 
CINQ A SEPT (Agnés Varda, 
1962)(French) with Corinne Mar- 
chand, Antoine Bourseiller, 
Dorothée Blank and Michel 
Legrand at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 


Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


Wednesday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
UNCLE YANCO (Agnés Varda, 
1967) and LIONS LOVE (Agnés 
Varda, 1969)(English) with Viva, 
James Ragni, Jerome Rado, 
Shirley Clarke, Eddie Constan- 
tine, Hall Landers and Agnés Var- 
da at 7 p.m.; PLAISIR 
D’AMOUR EN IRAN (Agnés 
Varda, 1976) and MURS MURS 
(Agnés Varda, 1980)(French) at 
9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Thursday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ULYSSE (Agnés_ Varda, 
1982)(French) with Ulysee Lorca 
and Bienverida Lorca and SANS 
TOIT NI LOI (Agnés Varda, 
1985)(French) with Sandrine Bon- 
naire, Macha Méril Stéphanie 
Freiss, Laurence Cortadellas and 
Marthe Jarnias at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at about 1;15 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


Friday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LES DITES-CARTIATIDES 
(Agnés Varda, 1984) and 
DAGUERREOTYPES (Agnés 
Varda, 1975)(French) at 7 p.m.; 7 
PIECES-CUISINE-SALLE-DE- 


BAINS (Agnés Varda, 
1984)(French) and 
DOCUMENTEUR (Agnés Varda, 


1981)(French) with Sabine 
Mamou, Mathieu Demy, Lisa 
Blok, Tina Odom and Gary 
Feldman at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


ener 





